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CENTENNIAL OF THE NEW TOWN METHODIST 
CHURCH 


By Muriel H. Wright 


One of the early church organizations in the Indian Territory, — 


the New Town Methodist Church located in the country about a mile 
northwest of Okmulgee, celebrated its centennial in September, 1949. 
This centennial was long overdue, one which the Indian congregation 
of the little white frame church with its steeple and bell had long 
intended to celebrate, for the first membership was organized in the 
Creek Nation 109 years ago. 

Every mission church in this country was planted by some 
consecrated Christian character, the light of whose personality shines 
the brighter as his work endures through the years. The one who 
organized the New Town Church was the Reverend Samuel Checote.? 
Born in 1819 in the Chattahoochee Valley, Alabama, he was of the 
Hitchiti speaking people of the white or peace town of Sawokli, his 
family belonging to the McIntosh Party of the Lower Creek Division 
in the old nation east. As a lad of eight years, he attended the 
Asbury Manual Labor School operated by the Methodist Church at 
Fort Mitchell, Alabama. He came to the Indian Territory in 1829, 
his people first locatiag north of the Arkansas River, near present 


( 
{ 


Muskogee, but later settling farther west in the Creek Nation, in the 


region of Okmulgee. 


Checote’s attendance at Asbury School in Alabama brought him ~ 


under the influence of the Methodist Mission work in Northeastern 
Indian Territory where the Reverend John Harrell of the Missouri 
Conference held evangelistic camp meetings as early as 1831. John 
Harrell was transferred to the Arkansas Conference in 1836, to hold 
meetings and establish churches on both sides of the Arkansas state 
line, which was the beginning of his life’s work among the Indians. 
During the years 1835 to 1844, all work of Christian churches was 
in eclipse in the Creek Nation, West. The Creek laws forbade 


Christian religious services, the bitter feeling against all churches 


and missions having arisen out of the troubles and difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Creek people in their old homeland east of the 
Mississippi River before their removal to the Indian Territory. 

In 1841, when the New Town Church was organized, Samuel 
Checote as a Methodist lay worker called and held the meeting secretly 
for anyone caught preaching the Christian religion was subject to 
penalty of a flogging of fifty lashes, under the law of the Creek 


1 For brief biographies of Samuel Checote, see O. A. Lambert, “Historical Sketch 
of Col. Samuel Checote, Once Chief of the Creek Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1926), pp. 275-80; and John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief 


Samuel Checote, with sketches of Chiefs Locher Harjo and Ward Coachman,” ibid., — 


Vol. XIV, No. 4 (December, 1938), pp. 401-09. 


NEW TOWN METHODIST CHURCH 
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Council. Tradition has it that the year before he had been caught 
twice holding Christian services in a river bottom canebrake, and 
had been severely whipped both times by Creek officers. Christianity 
spread and was soon accepted by many of the Creek people, other- 
wise Checote would have been executed if caught preaching a third 
time. In 1844, Samuel Checote pleaded his cause before Chief Roly 
McIntosh, and the law that made it a crime to preach the Christian 
ee was abolished by order of the Creek chiefs and the National 
ouncil. 


Checote’s service as a Methodist pastor began when he was 
admitted from the Creek District to the Indian Mission Conference in 
session at Clear Springs Camp Ground, Cherokee Nation, October 
28, 1852, and continued to his death in 1884, except during his service 
in the Confederate States Army as Lieutenant Colonel of the First 
Regiment of Creek Mounted Volunteers, and during his three terms 
as Principal Chief of the Creek Nation. In 1869, he was made a 
presiding elder in the Indian Mission Conference, and in 1882, was 
selected by the Methodist Episcopal Church South as delegate to 
the Eeumenical Conference in London, England. His absorbing 
interest throughout his life time was promotion of the Christian re- 
gion. As Principal Chief, gifted with high executive ability, Samuel 
Checote furthered and preached education, agriculture, and Chris- 
tianity for the advancement of the Creek people and a more perfect 
system of their national government. 

High tribute was paid this great Creek leader in the history of 
Oklahoma during the celebration in 1949, at the New Town Church 
which he had founded as a young man. His son, Martin Checote, 
had followed him in the Methodist ministry; and, also, his grandson, 
the Reverend Sam Checote, who is living at the the age of eighty- 
three, one of the most beloved citizens in the Okmulgee vicinity. It 
was during his pastorate at New Town Church, about. 1901, that he 
ind members of the congregation erected the present church building 
shere, the original building of logs having been recently destroyed 
by fire. 

For the Reverend Sam Checote, the Centennial at New Town 
Church was the crowning glory in remembrance of the Christian 
ives of his forefathers and of the Creek people who were counted 
nm the congregation of the church during more than a century. He 
was present for the three-day celebration, during which he was greeted 
yy throngs of visitors from over the country, among whom were mem- 
yers of other church denominations, white people and Indians—Creeks, 
“hoctaws, Seminoles, Sac and Fox, and others. After the regular 
morning and afternoon programs, they visited to reminisce and 
-enew old acquaintance and friendship. At noon, real feasts were 
erved in the camp houses over the grounds, the tables loaded with 
ood including some of the old time Indian dishes such as “‘sofky 
‘boiled hominy) fresh from the camp fires. 
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The Centennial had the active interest and support of the Creek 
Indian Memorial Association of Okmulgee, through its President, 
Mr. James M. Noble, its Secretary, Mrs. Jean Risor, and members of 
its Board. It was largely through their efforts that funds were 
raised and plans promoted to assist the 120 members of the New 
Town Church in the celebration. Its success, however, fully justified 
the weeks of preliminary planning and of work contributed to this 
outstanding event in Oklahoma. 


The high light of the Centennial centered in the program given 
at the church on the afternoon of the last day of the celebration, 
Sunday, September 25. It was then that this century old Indian 
Church was recognized by high dignitaries of the Methodist Church 
and other leaders from over Oklahoma who gathered to pay it tribute. 
Those who appeared on the afternoon’s program were Bishop W. 
Angie Smith of the Oklahoma-New Mexico Area, Methodist Church, 
which includes the Oklahoma Indian Mission Conference; Reverend 
D. D. Etchieson, Superintendent, Reverend Tony Hill, District 
Superintendent, and Reverend W. U. Witt, retired Superintendent, 
all of the Indian Mission Conference; Reverend W. W. Mansfield, 
Okmulgee Methodist Church; Lieutenant Governor James E. Berry, 
of the State of Oklahoma; Major W. T. Wheatley, Oklahoma City Air 
Material Area, Tinker Air Force Base; W. O. Roberts, Superintendent, 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency, Muskogee; and Miss Muriel H. Wright, 
Editorial Department, Oklahoma Historical Society. Also, appearing 
on the program, were the Reverend George Long, present pastor of 
the New Town Church, who reviewed its place in the history of 
Methodism in Oklahoma, and the Reverend Sam Checote, retired 
pastor, who gave his reminiscences, both addresses personally interest- 
ing to the members of the congregation and the throng of visitors that 
crowded the sanctuary for this memorable occasion. Every address 
was followed with the singing of old time hymns in the Creek language, 
by the many excellent native voices in the congregation. The whole 
program was recorded on a special recording machine for preservation 
by the Creek Indian Memorial Association, as a part of its archival 
material in the Museum of the old Creek capitol at Okmulgee. 


In his fine address, specially prepared for the Centennial, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Berry paid tribute in this epigrammatic statement: 
ed Town Methodist Church was a pioneer in Oklahoma cultural 
ife.”’ 


Another speaker pointed out that the history of New Town 
Church is living history. The organization overcame great tribula- 
tion in its beginnings and has endured for more than a century 
nuturing the spirit of loyalty to Christian ideals and democratic tra- 
ditions. The Centennial celebration brought in review the forces and 
the personalities that have made this locality worthy of remembrance 
in our state. Thousands of such localities in America, each with its 
living history, are what make our country great today. 


PARR POST OFFICE 
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SOME HISTORY OF GRADY COUNTY 
AND PARR POST OFFICE 


By Hobart D. Ragland* 


Following the Civil War, Mr. Perry Hall moved to a site just 
north of the big springs in southern Grady County from which the 
town of Rush Springs gets its name. He had formerly been a freighter 
from Fort Arbuckle to Fort Sill. His wife’s name was Patsey 
(Martin) Hall and they were Choctaw Indians, having come over 
from Mississippi when this tribe was moved to the Indian Territory.! 


Their home became the stopping place for many of the early 
white travelers.2_ These travelers often came up the old Chisholm 
Cattle trail. This trail ran about one and one-half miles east of 
Rush Springs and some traces of it are still visible.’ 


In 1871 the old trail from Caddo to Fort Sill was cut through 
by the springs.4 A little settlement grew up consisting of some 
seven or eight houses and a stage stand.® After the freight station 
had been moved to points in Texas,® the little settlement practically 
died out. By 1891 only three houses were left.’ 


In the meantime, another settlement was growing up about 
four and one-half miles southeast of present Rush Springs. It is 
known by old settlers here as the old Huntley Ranch and Parr 
post office. 


Mr. Samuel Huntley the founder of the ranch which bears his 
name had moved there in 1878 and established the ranch the next 
year. He had formerly been a freighter on the old Caddo-Fort Sill 
route. He had prior to this worked on the road-bed of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad which was built in the early 70’s. 
Just before coming to the ranch place, he was in the employment of 


* Rey. Hobart D. Ragland, Pastor of the Methodist Church at Rush Springs, is 
compiling a history of Grady County.—Kd. 

1Mrs. Patsey Blundell to author. Mrs. Blundell is the grand-daughter of Perry 
and Patsey Hall. She lives about six miles north of Duncan, Oklahoma. 

2 From the article “John C. Bradshaw” in The Chickasha Daily Express, Septem- 
ber 8, 1937, Sec. A, p. 11, Col. 3f. 

3H. S. Tennant, “The Two Cattle Trails,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV, No. 1, 
(March, 1936), pp. 84-123. 

4From the article “W. L. McGranahan,” in The Chickasha Daily Express, Sep- 
tember 8, 1937, Sec. A, p. 11, Col. 1. 

5 W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance, (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1943), 
pp. 357. 

6’Neath August Sun, 1901, p. 24f. i 

T John L. Coyle to author. John L. Coyle lives in Rush Springs. He remembers 
coming through here in 1891. His life story is found in The Chickasha Daily Express, 
September 7, 1938, Section C., p. 12, Column oF 

8 Tennant, op. cit., p. 111. 
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the government at Fort Sill. Mr. Huntley built a large picket 
log house on the ranch which consisted of five large rooms and two 
halls. This house not only served as his home but it became a stage 
stand and freight station for the local settlers who were settling 
in the rich valley of Rush Creek. It was on the roads from Ana- 
darko, Fort Sill, Gainesville, Texas, Pauls Valley, Purcell, and the 
Chisholm Cattle Trail.” 


The name of the stage company that operated through by this 
station at this time was the South West Stage Company. Two of the 
stage drivers were Noah Lael and Samuel M. (Mack) White.’ Noah 
Lael at an early date had received a contract to shoe all the horses of 
a stage company which operated from Fort Arbuckle to Fort Sill. 
He later married Miss Lucy Harris, a daughter of Governor Cyrus 
Harris. He later settled where Sulphur, Oklahoma now is and be- 
came a wealthy ranchier.12 S. M. White for a time ran a sawmill, 
and farmed. He later was appointed as tax collector for the western 
part of the Chickasaw Nation. He was appointed superintendent 
of Harley Institute in 1893 and served until its expiration when the 
Chickasaw Nation became a part of the state of Oklahoma. He, too, 
married one of Governor Cyrus Harris’ daughters. Her name was 
Miss Melissa Harris.}% 


On July 11, 1883 a postoffice was established at the ranch. It 
was called ‘‘Parr.’’ E. C. Van Dalsem was appointed as first post- 
master.1# This post office was moved to Rush Springs when the 
Rock Island Railroad was built through in 1892.15 


It has been claimed!* that Silver City was the oldest post office 
in Grady County, having been established on May 29, 1883.17 
Fred is claimed to be the second oldest post office in Grady 
County, having been established on January 2, 1884.18 Actually Parr 
preceeds Fred by almost six months. 


9 Luther B. Hill, A History of Oklahoma, (The Lewis Publishi i- 
aa ee ore y of ma e Lewis Publishing Company, Chi 

= See the Map of Oklahoma for 1885 in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society; also, the United States Geological Survey, 1898. 

11 Article on “Ben F. Collins,” in Indian Pioneer History, Ul, p. 186. (Indian 
Archives, The Foreman Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 1937). 

: ae oe PSs Neegae Ibid., Vol. 79, pp. 378-386. 

ideon, D. C., Indian Territory, pp. 260, 261, Lewis Publishi i 
sore, and Chicago, 1901. es SS ee 

14 George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices Within the Boundari f Oklah "7 
in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXVI, No. 1 (Summer, 1948), p. 22. a 

18 Shirk, Ibid., p. 221. 

Dr. Anna Lewis, “Trading Post At The Crossing of The Chickasaw Trails,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, XII, No. 4 (December, 1934). p. 448. ~ ao 
17 Shirk, op. cit., p. 227. 
18 Tbid., p. 204. 
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WHEN OKLAHOMA CITY WAS SEYMOUR AND VERBECK 
By E. H, Kelley* 


William §. Decker was an influential man in the Indian Terri- 
tory. When John D. Miles, the Indian Agent at Darlington, Indian 
Territory, recommended him for postmaster at Cantonment in March, 
1883, Decker arranged to operate a trading post for Captain T. 
Connell, at the same location.1 


Cantonment was abandoned in June the year before, and the 
Government authorized the Mennonites to oceupy the buildings the 
following November, and quite a settlement had sprung up around 
the post office and store.” 


* EK. H. Kelley is Chief Bank Examiner in the Oklahoma State Banking Depart- 
ment. His story on Seymour post office appearing here in The Chronicles has been 
adapted for publication, from “Oklahoma Station,” Chapter III, of his book length 
manuscript in preparation on the history of early banking in Oklahoma and Indian 
territories, In this story, Mr. Kelley offers a plausible explanation of the mystery 
concerning Seymour post office established in the Cherokee Outlet on November 15, 
1886 (see fn. 12), yet given as the first post office on the site of Oklahoma City 
according to a newspaper item published in 1890 (see fn. 16).—Ed. 

A 1C & A Volume #6, pp. #172 and 173, in Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical 
ociety: 
“Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation 
“Indian Territory, March 6th 1883 
“The Honorable 
The Postmaster General 
Washington, D.C 
“Sirs: 

“In view of the fact that A. H. Todd, now postmaster at Cantonment, on this 
reservation has recently found himself to be an unfit person to reside in the Indian 
Country, and that parties now having him in employ at that place have been directed 
by me to discharge him from such employ, which will be followed by his removal 
from the Indian Country, I have to recommend and request the appointment of 
W. S. Decker, as Postmaster at said Cantonment.” 

“Very respectfully, 
“Ino. D. Miles, Indian Agent 
Per O. J. Woodard, Clerk.” 


“A branch store has been opened at Cantonment by Capt. T. Connell, Trader 
at this Agency. A full line of Indian Goods and camp supplies will always be kept 
in steck.”—Cheyenne Transporter, Supplement. Nov. 25, 1882. Page 3, Col. 3. j 

“W, S. Decker has been appointed postmaster at Cantonment. Mr. Decker is 
also in charge of Capt. T. Connell’s store at that place and is doing a fine business 
for the Captain.”—Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington I. T., April 12, 1883. Page 7, 
Col. 1. 

2“The Military Post at Cantonment, Indian Territory is to be abandoned. The 
order is out, and troops are to be transported to Fort Reno, Fort Supply and Fort 
Elliott.”"—Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington, I. T. Supplement, June 10, 1882. Page 
6, Col. 2. 
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Decker was possessed of much livestock that ran on the open 


+—« 


range, and his brand was registered and published in the Cheyenne — 


Transporter, the earliest newspaper in the western part of the Ter- 
ritory.? 


He resigned these positions in 1884, and visited his home in New 
York, and when the gold fields of Idaho Territory began to show 
activity, he tried his luck at that game for one short season. 


When a ten mile extension of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad 
(Frisco) in the Territory was begun in December 1885, Decker ap- 
plied for a license to trade with employees on the construction work. 
The U. S. Commissioner at Fort Reno signed his bond, and his appli- 
cation received approval at Washington on January 25, 1886, but 
before it could be returned to the Territory, the construction work 
was completed and the crews were on their way to Arkansas City 
Kansas. The Frisco was building a depot and other terminal facilities 
at the end of the track, and were going to name the place ‘‘Sapulpa.’”* 


At this time the Santa Fe Railroad was making preparations to 
extend its line to Texas. Decker posted the required ten thousand 
dollar bond with the U. S. Commissioner at Fort Reno, which was 
promptly approved March 25, and was forwarded to Washington with 
his application for a trader’s license. 


He was granted permission to operate a commissary for the em- 
ployees of the railroad for a term of one year from May 18, 1886, 
beginning at a point where the Santa Fe entered the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and terminating at a point where it left the Territory. It 
was a roving license that did not provide for the use of deputies, or 
permission to trade with Indian tribes, and specified no definite 
location for business.® 


3 Advertising the official livestock brand of W. S. Decker is a picture of a horse 
with a branded circle on the left jaw. Postoffice Cantonment I.T.—Cheyenne Trans- 
porter, Darlington I.T. Nov. 28, 1883, Page 7, Col. 4. 

4“The work of grading the ten mile extension of the Frisco, west from Red Fork, 
has been completed and the teams and contracting outfits have been shipped away. 
Track laying began last Monday and will be completed as soon as possible. A depot 
and other terminal facilities are to be built at the end of the track, and the station 
will be known as “Sapulpa”, after an Indian who lives there. All bridges on the 
extension are of iron and masonry, is first-class and heavy. We presume the future 
operations of the road depend to a great extent upon the turn of Territorial affairs.” 
—Indian Chieftain, Vinita 1.T. Feb. 4, 1886, Page 3, Col. 3. 

5 Obtained through assistance of Senator Robt. S. Kerr. Page #166 Vol. 10, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C., License #1755: 

“BE IT KNOWN, That William S. Decker, of New York City, New York, trad- 
ing under the name and firm of W. S. Decker, having filed his application before 
me for a license to trade with the Employees of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, and citizens of the United States, at the following named 
place within the boundaries of the country occupied by the said Indians, viz; ‘From 
the point where the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Raulroad enters the Indian 
Territory, thence southerly to a point where it may leave the territory’ and having 
filed with me a bond in the penal sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, with H. L. 
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THE WATIONAL “ARC AY RECORDS OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFATRS, 
Washiagtos, 2: Copies of Licenses te Trade, Volume 20, 


License authorizing William S. Decker to trade with the 
employees of the Atlantic & Pacific R. R. and citizens 
of the United States in the Indian Territory, dated 
May 18, 1886. Revoked February 2, 1887. 
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_ Ever since the Oklahoma Colony had broken camp and moved 
headquarters into Caldwell, Kansas, the boomers had been looking 
for work, and the building of the railroad was a blessing to them 
that served a double purpose.* It provided work for a good living and 
the opportunity to inspect lands they hoped to build their future 
homes upon. ; 


Decker’s first store was located on the banks of Salt Fork, two 
miles south of the Ponca Indian Agency, in the Cherokee Outlet. In 
this camp were approximately two hundred Oklahoma boomers, 
with their families. A tent city with a population close to five 
hundred, many of whom had friends in the states, waiting for just 
such news.’ Full post office facilities were available to the Boomers, 


Bickford, of Leavenworth Kansas, and William E. Malaley of Caldwell, Kansas, as 
sureties, conditioned, as required by law, for the faithful observance of all the laws 
and regulations provided for the government of trade and intercourse with Indian 
_ Tribes, and having satisfied me, as required by law, that he is a citizen of the 
United States, and of good moral character, he is hereby authorized to carry on the 
business of trading with the said tribes at the above-named place for the term of 
one year from the 18th day of May, 1886 
This license is granted upon the further express condition that the said William 
S. Decker in accepting the same waives all right and privilege which he might cther- 
wise have to any claim against the Government of the United States for losses or 
damages, or both, which may result from the depredations of Indians during the 
continuance of this license and pending the removal of his effects from the Indian 
country on the expiration or revocation of the same. 
GIVEN under my hand, at the Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
this 18th day of May 1886 
W. A. Bupshaw, 
Revoked Acting Commissioner.” 
February 2, 1887 
6 “Speaking of Paynes’ Oklahoma Colony, the Caldwell Journal says; Boomer- 
ville is deserted now, the Boomers having broken camp and taken quarters in the 
City and around the country. Some of them have taken contracts to put up hay 
for cattlemen and others, while others have gone to freighting. The offices of the 
colony have been removed to the City, and are opened out. The Colonists appear to 
think that President Cleveland intends to remove and keep all tresspassers out of 
the B.I.T. whether they are cowmen, Boomers or others, it makes no kind of differ- 
ence.”—Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington I.T. Sept. 4, 1885. Page 1, Col. 4. 


7 Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington I.T. Aug. 12, 1886. Page 1 Col. 4. Leiter 
to Lafe Merritt, editor, published in paper: 
Ponca Agency, I.T. July 30th 1886 


“Dear Merritt: 
“How are you standing the warm weather? I am on the banks of Salt Fork 


with my store, two miles from the Ponca Agency, and 35 miles south of Arkansas 
City. The railroad grade is completed to this point. 

“T got my stock of goods on the ground in time to catch the trade of the rail- 
road employees, there being 200 of them at this camp. 

“The contractor issues his men orders on me for $100.00 worth of goods at a 
time, I crediting them, and he pays me. The majority of the employees are Boomers, 
and have their families with them. There are about 100 teams working in this out- 
fit, using about one ton of forage per day, which I furnish. The grading contract 
from here to the Cimarron will be let in a few days, when a number of large camps 
will be established along the line. The road will run through Oklahoma, west of 


Council Grove. 
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because one had been in operation here since 1879, with Joseph H. 
Sherborne as postmaster, operating under the name of ‘‘Ponca’”’ until 
it was changed to Whiteagle in 1896.8 


In the matter of construction time, the Santa Fe was limited. 
Under their Federal Charter they were required to complete the 
road by April 20, 1887. Contractors and crews were to hang to- 
gether, and move forward as work progressed, and Decker was well 
appraised of all contracts and sub-lets, for he was licensed to trade 
with his choice of the lot. He knew definitely that when the bridge- 
crew would complete their work on Salt Fork in September 1886, 
that he would be setting up shop on the North Fork of the Canadian, 
and he informed his friend, Lafe Merritt, editor of the Cheyenne 
Transporter of his plan, who in turn gave wide publicity to this news.® 


Decker turned the management of his Salt Fork Store over to 
Frank A. Waldo, and began working south. Unlike the Indian Trader 
Licenses he had previously operated under, that provided for the use 
of deputies, he failed to realize that this was a violation of his permit. 
As construction proceeded, the lack of post office facilities became 
more apparent. The office at Red Rock that was established in 1881 
missed the railroad some distance, but provided mail service, after 
a fashion, for the construction crews. Its name was changed to Otoe 
in 1892, and it was evidently near here the idea was formed to 
establish a post office for the convenience of the construction gang 
and railroad employees.!° 


Application was made, with recommendations from so many 
prominent persons at Fort Reno and Darlington, that the location 
was registered in the Post Office Department, as being in the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation.1! The application was approved 


“We will be on the North Fork in September. Wishing to be remembered to 

Capt. and Mrs. Lee, Mr. Williams and others, 
“I am, your friend, 
“W. S. Decker.” 

8 George H. Shirk, “Early Post Offices within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Summer, 1948), p. 242. 

9 James Marshall, Santa Fe: The Railroad that Built an Empire, p. 221. The 
Salt Fork was bridged at White Eagle in Oklahoma, in September, 1886. 

10 Shirk, op. cit., p. 243. 

11 Excerpts of a letter dated September 21, 1949, from Forrest R. Holdcamper, 
for Director Industrial Records Division, The National Archives, Washington, D.C.: 

“This is in reply to a copy of your letter of Sept 9th 1949 to the Honorable 
Victor Wickersham, transmitted to The National Archives on Sept. 19th 1949 from 
the Post Office Department and regarding the Post office at Seymour, Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Nation, Indian Territory. 

“The available records about the postoffice at Seymour indicated that it was 
established on November 15th 1886, with William S. Decker appointed as the ONLY 


postmaster.” 

Note: No reference was made in my letter of inquiry about the Post office of 
Seymour being in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Nation. It would indicate from this, 
that the records in Washington had it listed as being in that reservation. E.HK. 
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_ November 15, 1886, with William S. Decker appointed as the first 
and only postmaster. The Government named it Seymour.12 


s An December, 1886, a Senate Committee, investigating irregulari- 
ties among licensed traders in the Territory, struck fear into the 
hearts of many of these operators, and the postmaster at Ponca had 
his license revoked.18 


When Chief Engineer, Robinson, of the Santa Fe, in January 
1887 , made his announcement of the progress on construction, showing 
fifty-eight miles of completed track, naming the towns along the 
way, Seymour was not on the list, although the road was completed 
many miles south of where the town was presumed to be.!4 


Seymour was a good sized place, with one hundred teams of horses 
and mules ; car-loads of wagons, plows, slips, wheel barrows, shovels 
and picks ; a licensed trading-post; a post office that had been 

operating for two months; a city of tents. The largest non-citizen 


12 Shirk, op. cit., p. 243, which reference cites the original, correct location of 
Seymour in the Cherokee Outlet, a site now probably included in Kay County, 
Oklahoma. If any records in Washington give the location of Seymour in the “Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe Nation,” the information was based on out-of-date maps show- 
ing the reservation originally assigned the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes by the 
terms of the treaty made with the U. S. commissioners at Medicine Lodge Creek, 
Kansas, on October 28, 1867. More than one instance can be cited where changes 
in the map of the Indian Territory were not recorded by the Post Office Department 
at Washington, even though they were well known in this country from boundary 
line changes under Government surveys or from changes in assignment of reservation 
lands to different Indian tribes. The original reservation assigned the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho tribes by the Medicine Lodge Treaty lay in the Cherokee Outlet and 
was bounded on the east by the Arkansas River, on the north by the Kansas line 
(37th Parallel), and on the west and south by the Cimarron River. When the two 
tribes made objections to this assignment and refused to settle in the region, they 
were relocated south of the Cherokee Outlet by recommendation of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, approved by President Grant on August 10, 1869. The 
boundaries of the new reservation were established by an Act of Congress on May 
29, 1872. This was the Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation known in Oklahoma, 
opened to white settlement in 1892 and now comprising nine counties and parts of 
counties in Western Oklahoma: Ellis, Roger Mills, Beckham, Washita, Custer, Dewey, 
Blaine, Kingfisher, and Canadian.—Kd. eo 

13 “Senator Platt’s special committee will shortly resume the investigation of the 
Indian Tradership scandals. Senator Platt is inclined to think the most economical 
method will be to have a sub-committee visit Wichita; Arkansas City and one or 
two other places near the border and take testimony there. Fives cases, all of them 
aggravated, will receive attention first. They are the Sac & Fox Tradership from 
which W R Little was deposed; The Cheyenne and Arapahoe license taken from 
Hemphill & Way; The Ponca Agency priviledge which Joe H. Sheburne had to re- 
linquish; The Bishop and Nattock licenses for the Pawnee Reservation and the 
case of T. M. Finney who was trader among the Kaws.—Indian Journal, Muskogee 
I. T. Wednesday Dec. 15, 1886. Page 4, Cols. 2 & 3._ ‘i 

14“Chief Engineer Robinson of the Santa Fe has issued a card announcing the 
completion of that road 58 miles into the Territory from Arkansas City. Four sta- 
tions are established, called Willow Springs, Ponca, Red Rock and Crow Creek, the 
present terminus.”—The Indian Journal, Muskogee I.T. Wed., January 19, 1887. 


Page 4 Col. 1. 
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congregation in the Unassigned Lands was not on the map because it 
had migrated south with road construction. 

Decker’s desire to expand his mercantile operations from Kansas 
to the Canadian, drew fire from the War Department, and through 
their efforts and protest, his license was revoked February 2, 1887.5 
He holds the distinction of being the first merchant on the spot 
where Oklahoma City later built, and the first to undertake to estab- 
lish a chain of stores across the Unassigned Lands. This revocation 
did not effect the status of his position as Postmaster at Seymour, and 
he carried on in that capacity, in a tent located about where the 
Santa Fe Depot now stands, and thus became the first postmaster at 
Oklahoma City.1® 


When the railroad was completed April 26, 1887, and construction 
erews were heading for home, the post office lost its customers, so 
Decker folded up his works, and requested the Department to dis- 
continue the office. Believing that Seymour was located in the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, the Department ordered all 
mail sent to the nearest office, at Red Rock on May 13, 1887. And 
the town of Seymour dwindled to two small buildings. 


15 Letter to E. H. Kelley, October 26, 1949: 

“The copies of letters sent by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, include a letter 
of February 2nd 1887 to William S. Decker, revoking the license issued to him in 
May, 1886. It is stated in this letter that the license only permitted the holder to 
trade along the line of the Atcthison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, and did not 
include the right “claimed” by Decker to extend his trade into the Oklahoma Country. 

“It also appears from the Indian records that the Oklahoma Country (meaning 
the unsettled lands west of the ninety-eighth meridian), was then under the control 
of the War Department, which was opposed to the granting of licenses for commer- 
cial purposes at that particular time. 

“Licenses of this kind given to Decker were in the nature of a special authority, 
ane ey considered as authorized by the several laws regulating trade with the Indian 

ribes.” 
Very truly yours, 
For the Director, 
Natural Resources Records Division 
by Karl L. Trever 
Archivist-in-Charge, Interior and Public 
Works Record Section. 

16 “J came into, now what is Oklahoma City, when the Santa Fe Railroad was 
being built through here. Mother had a tent along with the camp, and kept boarders. 
The Santa Fe had a camp three miles south of Moore. There was a Post Office 
in a tent about where the Santa Fe Depot is now, and the camp only got mail when 
someone would come into Oklahoma City. There were no bridges on the river.’— 
Interview with Mrs. Jenny Robertson, 113 S.W. 26th St., Oklahoma City, June 14, 
1937, in Indian-Pioneer History. Foreman Collection, Indian Archives, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Vol. 42, p. 128. 

“A Bit of history: The first postoffice established in Oklahoma was on a 
spot where Ok, City now stands, and it was called Seymour, W. Decker as post- 
master. This was in ’87 a short time before the Santa Fe built in. Decker was a 
licensed trader on the railroad line, and Seymour was given on the list at the post- 
office department as located in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation. The name 
of the first post office was changed to Oklahoma soon after the railroad was com- 
ee a ete Register.”—The Norman Transcript, Saturday, May 3, 1890, page 1, 
col. 1. 
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| When a telegraph office was opened at this point on May 2, 1887 
it was given the name of Verbeck, and operated as such for one 
month.” When through train service was established in June 1887, 
the Santa Fe named the station ‘‘Oklahoma’”’. 


Business began to increase by leaps and bounds, and before the 
end of the year a post-office was established here and called Oklahoma 
Station. Two months later the first railroad agent in the Unassigned 
Lands was checked in. In addition to the hundreds of train loads of 
cattle, from Texas on their way to market, there were a thousand car 
loads of buffalo bones gathered and shipped from this point.}8 


Located near the geographical center of the ‘‘Twin Territories,’’ 
in a river valley that evolved into a prairie extending from one river 
bed to another, with a distributing station established by the Govern- 
ment, and well marked overland roads leading to the Indian agencies 
of the West, coming events were casting their shadows before them. 
Deer Creek might get the Capital, and Walnut Creek the Division 
point, but with all of its natural advantages at hand ‘‘Oklahoma 
station was on its way to town.’’!9 


’ 


17 “As the construction advanced to the south, telegraph offices were established 
at Ponca, now White Eagle; Mendota, now Perry, Guthrie, Oklahoma, now Oklahoma 
City, and Purcell, formerly referred to as Walnut Creek. These telegraph stations 
nearly all had local names, from streams, small settlements etc., but were changed 
by the Santa Fe. Ponca, being adjacent to Ponca Reservation; Mendota, changed to 
Wharton and later to Perry; Guthrie, first called Deer Creek; Oklahoma, first called 
Verbeck. None of these points had agents until the approaching opening in 1889, 
except Oklahoma. An agency being established Feby. 20, 1888, with A. W. Dun- 
ham as agent.”—“Early Day Account Santa Fe Railroad in Oklahoma” by Frank 
J. Best (521 N.W. 16th St., Oklahoma City). Photostatic copy by Mr. Lee Lyles, 
Asst’ to the President, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry System. 

Also, see reference in “Golden Anniversary Souvenir Edition,” Guthrie Leader, 
April 16, 1939, Sec. A, p. 13. 

18 Arthur W. Dunham in “A Pioneer Railroad Agent,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. II, No. 1 (March, 1924), pp. 49, 50, 51, made the following statements: 
“On one cold night, February 20, 1888, to be exact, and at about 2:00 A. M., 
as near as I can remember, I got off the southbound Santa Fe train at Oklahoma 
station, where this beautiful city now stands... . . 

“The man I had come to relieve had been hobnobbing freely with John Barley- 
Corn, but I was finally checked in as railroad agent, express agent, manager of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, and stage agent..... 

“There was considerable business transacted thru this office, even before the 
country opened up, as Oklahoma was the only reporting or agency station between 
Arkansas City and Purcell, a distance of one hundred and fifty-four miles. It is true 
there were some telegraph offices like Ponca City, Wharton (now Perry), Guthrie, 
Norman, but they were established primarily to take care of train service. Freight 
could be sent to these places if fully prepaid and put off at the risk of the owners, 
but there were no regularly authorized agents to handle it.” ; 

« _ , . During my first year we shipped out of Oklahoma station over a thou- 
sand cars of cattle. We also shipped a bar fe two of buffalo horns, and a number 

rs of bones which had been gathered by enterprising nesters.” 

7 “19 Post office “Oklahoma Station,” in Oklahoma, established December 30, 1887, 
Samuel H. Radebaugh, Ist Postmaster. Name of post office changed to “Oklahoma” 
on December 18, 1888.—Shirk, op. cit., p. 242. 
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OKLAHOMA’S EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE 
By Oscar William Davison* 


The educational development of Oklahoma is as unique and color- 
ful as the romantic opening and settlement of the ‘‘ Twin Territories.” 
Woven into its educational history are the early-day mission schools, 
the Indian tribal boarding schools, subscription schools, national semi- 
naries, the sod house or the log cabin schools, and finally the modern, 
well-equipped school plants existing today in the wealthier communt- 
ties of the state. 


Education in Indian Territory had its beginnings in the early 
mission schools of Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, and surrounding 
states, where the Five Civilized Tribes formerly resided. Oklahoma 
‘‘is a state that was settled in a day, yet one whose established culture 
owes much to those independent nations known as the Five Civilized 
Tribes, settled in the Indian Territory in the eighteen-thirties with 
their schools, printing presses, and democratic governments.’’”! 


When the Indian tribes were removed to Oklahoma, they brought 
‘‘mighty leaders, schools, a splendid home life, churches, and the 
printing press and set up laws, customs and courts that have given 
color, force and dignity to our history not bequeathed by Indian 
life to any other state.’’? According to John Collier, Indian eduea- 
tion in America began fifteen or twenty thousand years ago; it 
originated with Indian life.’ 


FEpERAL AID APPROPRIATED FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 


The Continental Congress appropriated funds as early as 1775 
for Indian education. Thus a precedent was set for later federal 
appropriations for Indian education. Professor J. J. Rhyne writes 
that white men had scarcely settled on the frontier ‘‘before mis- 


* Oscar W. Davison is Director of Adult Education in The University of Okla 
homa, Norman. He formerly was City Superintendent of Schools at Chandler and a 
Durant. During 1945-46, he served as President of the Oklahoma Educational Asso 
ciation. His article contributed to this number of The Chronicles has been adaptec 
from his thesis for the Ed. D. Degree, University of Oklahoma, 1949.—Ed. 

1Front jacket, Oklahoma, A Guide to the Sooner State, American Guide Serie. 
Habeas: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941). This book is cited hereafter a 

uide. 

2 Charles Evans, “The Heritage of the Oklahoma Child.” Chronicle Ka 
koma, XXII, No. 4 (Winter, 1944-45) p. 376. : a 

3 Evelyn C. Adams, American Indian Education (New York: King’s Crow 
Press, 1946) p. xi. 

4 Ibid., p. 28; William B. Morrison, The Red Man's Trail (Texarkana, Arkansa: 
Texas: Presbyterian Board of Publications, 1932) p- 91. ; 
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sionaries began preaching and teaching among neighboring Indian 
Tribes. ’’> 


The earliest missionaries in the South were Roman Catholies, 
who established missions among the Indians along the Mississippi 
us early as 1726.6 The first Cherokee missionary was the Jesuit 
Jhristian Priber, a French agent who worked among the tribe from 
1736 to 1741; when he was captured and imprisoned by the British.7 


The first protestant missionaries to the Cherokees were the 
Reverends John Martin and William Richardson, who were sent to 
the Overhill Cherokees of Tennessee by the Presbyterians of Vir- 
Zinia in 1757 and 1758, respectively. The Indians failed to respond.’ 
But between 1800 and 1810, the Moravians had succeeded in estab- 
ishing a number of missions in the South. They were quickly 
followed by missions of other sects. The Indians accepted the mis- 
sionaries in exchange for the latter opening schools to educate their 
shildren. One group of Moravians were almost expelled because 
they were slow in getting a school set up.’ Far sighted tribal 
members had come to see the necessity for education, and voluntarily 
began acculturating themselves to the white man’s ways.!° In 1802 
Congress appropriated fifteen thousand dollars ‘‘to promote civili- 
zation among friendly Indian tribes.’’4 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
sstablished Brainerd Mission near the present city of Chattanooga, 
I'ennessee in 1817, with the Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury and Mr. 
and Mrs. Loring S. Williams in charge. The Reverend Samuel A. 
Worcester, Cephas Washburn and Daniel S. Butrick were teachers 
there. These men continued their teaching and preaching in 
Indian Territory following the removal. Some of the Cherokee 
‘tudents at Brainerd were Elias Boudinot, John Arch, Leonard Hicks, 
John Ridge, Thomas Bassel, John Vann, James Fields, and David 
Brown. Israel Folsom and McKee Folsom, Choctaws, also attended 
hhere.12, Most of these names are well known in Oklahoma today, 


5 Social and Community Problems of Oklahoma (Guthrie, Oklahoma: Co-oper- 
itive Publishing Co., 1929) p. 48. 

6 Angie Debo, The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic (Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1934) p. 30. 

7 Marion L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1946) 
», 13. > ; 
- 8Sam’l C. Williams, “Christian Missions to the Overhill Cherokees,” Chronicles 
»f Oklahoma, XII, No. 1 (March, 1934) pp. 66-68. 

9 Starkey, op. cit., p. 30. on ; 

10 ae ages Knepler, “Education in the Cherokee Nation,” Chronicles 
»f Oklahoma, XXI, No. 4 (December, 1943) pp. 378-389. 

11 Knepler, “Education in the Cherokee Nation ’, op. cit., pp. 378-390, quoting 
{merican State Papers, Indian Affairs, Il, p. 325. 

12S. C. Bartlett, Sketches of the Missions of the American Board, PP. 8-13; 
srant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 354, 355; Sam’l. C. Williams, Chris- 
ian Missions to the Overhill Cherokees,” op. cit., pp. 69-72; Debo, op. Cit. Dp. Al, ff.; 
\dams, op. cit., p. 32; Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, A 


listory of the State and Its People, I, p. 189. 


—— 
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because of the prominence of these men and their progeny in tribal 
affairs through the years. 


The Reverend Robert Bell established a mission school for 
Chickasaw children near Cotton Gin Port, Mississippi in 1820, called 
Charity Hall. It was financed by the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church and the federal government. Chief Levi Colbert sent six of 
his twelve sons there, and several of his daughters. Chief Pitchlynn, 
of the Choctaws, also sent his children there. The school closed in 
1830, because of the removal.!3 Descendants of these two chieftains 
have continued as leaders in Choctaw and Chickasaw affairs ever 
since the removal. 


The Creeks established Asbury Manual Labor School near Ft. 
Mitchell, Alabama during this period. Samuel Checote, who was 
elected Creek governor for three terms in Indian Territory, at- 
tended there, entering when he was only eight years of age. ‘‘Here 
is a concrete evidence of how completely the missionary altered the 
life of the American Indian.’’ Checote, then orphaned and un- 
educated, later entered the Methodist ministry.1* 


Eliot Mission school was established among the Choctaws by the 
Reverend Cyrus Kingsbury on the Yalobusha River in 1818, and 
Mayhew Mission school was founded shortly afterwards by the 
Reverend Cyrus Byington, largely through the influence of David 
Folsom.® . 


The Baptist Missionary Society was founded in 1814 and the 
Methodist Missionary Society in 1819. Each sent many missionary 
teachers to the Five Civilized Tribes, especially after the Indians 
were located in Oklahoma.!¢ ; 


P. D. Miller, in the introduction to The Red Man’s Trail, gives 
a graphic description of the indomitable spirit of the early mission- 
aries to the Indians :!" : 


John Smith, a missionary from New England, buries a little boy in a 
lonely grave in the Pennsylvania countryside and presses on with the 
others toward his field. Four months later, while that journey is still 
not ended, his eldest boy dies in a four-oared bateau far south on the 


13 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Charity Hall, An Early Chickasaw School”, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, X1, No. 3 (September, 1933) pp. 912-926; Grant Foreman, 
The edie aia p. 99. 

ohn Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Samuel Checote”, Chronicle. klaho 
XVI, No. 4 (December, 1938) p. 401. essen tg “—_ 

Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 18-36; Debo, op. cit., p. 45. 
The grave of Colonel David Folsom (1791-1847) may be seen at Ft. Towson, Okla- 
homa. Ft. Towson’s spacious rock-walled cemetery adjoins and is a part of old 
Doaksville cemetery. Here also are the remains of “Little Willie, son of J. P. and 
Mrs. H. M. Kingsbury, age 1 year, 9 months, died 1856”; of “Typhenas,” school 
teacher at the Old Mayhew mission school in Indian Territory, and of many others 
who helped lay the foundation for Oklahoma’s spiritual and educational progress. 


16 Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism, p. 307. 
17 Morrison, op. cit., p. 7. . 


| 
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Yalobusha and they cut shelving from the boat for a coffin and bury the 
lad in a@ canebrake beside the river, only to press on with no thought of 
turning back. Again we are told that in March, 1819, three members of 
the first Choctaw mission in Mississippi organized themselves into a church, 
“and out there in the wilderness celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper”. In such places our historian is treading on holy ground, and the 
significance of these events will not be lost upon those who read with 
understanding hearts. 


Laws were passed in 1816 and 1819 by Congress governing the 
educational relations of the United States and the Indian tribes. 
The “‘general appropriation, or ‘civilization’ fund of 1819, in its 
provision for Indian vocational education and for general federal 
aid for Indian education, reveals itself as a probable precursor of the 
Morrill and Smith-Hughes features of federal grants to encourage 
vocational and agricultural education throughout the United States.’’ 
Ten thousand dollars annually was appropriated, to be expended 
by missionary societies. Additional help was provided for the 
erection of buildings.!8 


One of the most celebrated Indian schools in the United States 
was the Choctaw Academy. It was first established at Blue Springs, 
Kentucky in 1825, by Colonel Richard M. Johnson, who later became 
vice-president of the United States. In 1831 it was moved to White 
Sulphur Springs, Kentucky. Peter P. Pitchlynn, distinguished 
Choctaw leader, who later became principal chief, served as head 
of the academy for a short time. This school was a ‘‘powerful factor 
in the development of the Choctaw tribe.’’ Lafayette visited the 
school in 1825. From two to three hundred Indian boys were usually 
attending this academy. Although Choctaw boys were most num- 
erous, other tribes also sent their youths there. The Choctaw Academy 
adopted exceedingly advanced educational methods, especially in 
safe-guarding its pupils’ health and in incorporating mechanical 
training and similar subjects into the course of study. ‘‘It antici- 
pated by a hundred years the modern summer schools and camps.’’?® 
_Many boys from Indian Territory attended this school. In 1842 the 
academy was closed, its popularity gradually waning after the re- 
moval.?° 


Sequoyah’s invention of the Cherokee syllabary provided a 
stimulus to Cherokee education which produced amazing intellectual 
advancement. His alphabet was so simple that it could be learned by 
an intelligent Cherokee in three days. Consequently, ‘‘the entire 
nation became literate almost overnight. The achievement of Se- 
quoyah was one of the greatest triumphs of the human intellect in 


18 Knepler, “Education in the Cherokee Nation,” op. cit., 391-394; Morrison, 
op. cit., p. 93; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 81, footnote ‘De 

19 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “The Choctaw Academy”, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
VI, No. 4 (December, 1928) pp. 453-480. = i 

20 Jbid; Knepler, op. cit., pp. 391-394; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, 
pp. 35, 36; Morrison, op. cit., pp. 98-99; Adams, op. cit., p. 36. 
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any age among any people.’”! The editor of the Cherokee Advocate 
in Tedd said he could count on his hands all the adult Cherokees who 
could not read English or Cherokee.” 


In 1818 Sequoyah had joined an advanced contingent of Chero- 
kees who emigrated to Arkansas, and a little later to Oklahoma. 
Perfecting his invention, he returned to the east in 1821, where his 
alphabet was adopted by his tribesmen. In 1822 he rejoined the 
Cherokees West, carrying messages to his people by means of 
‘‘eharacters which he soon taught them to read. And thus he 
bound together the widely separated divisions of his tribe.’’* 


Following the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 Congress had set 
aside land west of the Mississippi for eastern Indians. Negotiations 
were begun for the removal of various eastern tribes. A number of 
Indians left for the new lands voluntarily but most of them stubbornly 
resisted all removal efforts. 


The United Foreign Missionary Society was formed in New 
York City in 1817 by the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed churches 
to send missionaries to the western tribes. In 1819 this organization 
sent two missionaries, Epaphras Chapman and Job Vinall, to 
establish a mission among the Osages. Vinall died at Ft. Smith, but 
Chapman found a location on Grand River, near the present town of 
Choteau in Mayes county. Oklahoma’s first protestant church was 
organized as Union Mission, May 15, 1821.24 Some twelve or fifteen 
able men and women from the east—preachers, teachers, farmers 
and artisans—made up this mission group.” 


On September 1, 1821, Oklahoma’s first school was opened in 
the log schoolhouse at Union. In addition to the Osage children, some 
Creek and Cherokee pupils later were enrolled there. The Reverend 
Chapman had charge of the mission until his death in 1825, when he 
was succeeded by the Reverend William F. Vail. Hopefield Mission 
followed; it was located four miles from Union. Dwight Mission 


21 Guide, p. 84; Isaac McCoy, History of Baptist Indian Missions, pp. 471-475; 
George E. Foster, Sequoyah, The American Cadmus and Modern Moses, pp. 92-112; 
Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 371-374; Elijah M. Haines, The Amer- 
ican Indian, p. 49. 

é °2 Historical Notes, reviewing a paper by Morris L. Wardell, “Sequoyah’s Con- 
Ee to Cherokee Culture,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIII, No. 1, (March, 1940) 
p. 83. 
23 Grant Foreman, Sequoyah, p. 7; John B. Davis, “The Life and Work of Se- 
quoyah,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VIII, No. 2 (June, 1930) pp. 149-179; Foster, 
op. cit., passim. 

_  4Richard H. Harper, “The Missionary Work of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
in America,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVIII, No. 3 (September, 1940) p. 252: 
Morris L. Wardell, Early Protestant Missions Among the Osages, ibid., II, No. 3 
(September, 1924) pp. 287-297; Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., pp. 189-190. 

: 25 [bid., T. L. Ballinger, “A College Tour to Points of Historic Interest,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, IX, No. 3 (September, 1931) p. 265; Grant Foreman, Indians 
and Pioneers, pp. 80-104. 
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was established the same year, having been moved from Pope County, 
_Arkansas. Most of the early mission schools were operated on the 
manual labor principle and were conducted as boarding schools. 
The Laneastrian system predominated, with Bible study occupying 
a major portion of the time.?® 


Meanwhile in Georgia, Mississippi and other southern states 
pressure for removal of the Indians continued. Within ten years 
after passage by Congress of the Removal Act in 1830, an estimated 
‘seventy thousand Indians were forcibly removed to Oklahoma.2? 


A number of missionaries accompanied the Indians on these 
long, tragic treks to their new homes. Other teachers and preachers 
followed; they established missionary boarding schools among the 
Five Tribes. Most of these missionaries had been educated in the 
best eastern colleges. They not only brought spiritual comfort and 
educational knowledge to the Indians, but stressed methods of fitting 
the Indians into the social and industrial life of their communities.” 


First ScHoot Law Passep in 1832 


The bicameral legislature of the Western Cherokees passed the 
first school law enacted in the present state of Oklahoma in the sum- 
mer of 1832. It provided for the opening of five schools, one in 
each district, and employed Sequoyah to supervise the teaching of 
his syllabary at an annual salary of $400.?° 


Two of the better known missionaries who came with the Choc- 
taws during their removal were the Reverend Cyrus Byington and 
the Reverend Alfred Wright. Dr. Wright was the only graduate 
physician among the Choctaws. In 1832 he established a day school 
at his mission, which was located near the present towns of Valliant 
and Millerton. This school became the Wheelock Female Academy 
in 1843.39 


Two highly successful Baptist missionaries among the Cherokees 
were Isaac McCoy and Evan Jones. Jones not only won many 
converts, but also inspired some of the most able Indians to become 


26 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., p. 191; Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History 
of Oklahoma, Il, pp. 147, 148; Grant Foreman, [ed.], “Dwight Mission,” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, XII, No. 1 (March, 1934) pp. 42-51; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized 
Tribes, pp. 356, ff; Adams, op. cit., pp. 35, 36. AES ; ie 

27 Adams, op. cit., p. 191; Frank A. Balyeat, “Education in Indian Territory”. 
Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 1927, pp. 7-12; Edward 
Everett Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers, pp. 4.55. hy 

28 Frances McIntosh, “Social and Economic Conditions of the Creek Indians : 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Oklahoma. 1943, p. 81; H. E. Brill, 
Story of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Oklahoma, p. 75; Ethel McMillan, 
“Women Teachers in Oklahoma, 1820-1860,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXVII, 

‘ ring, 1949), pp. 2-40. oe, ; 
No B aes as Gan Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 358. | : 

30 Balyeat, op. cit., pp. 99, ff.; Roy P. Stewart, ‘Wheelock Academy”, The Daily 


Oklahoman, Sunday, August 29, 1948, p. 7-D. 
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preachers. These included Jesse Bushyhead, Stephan Foreman, 
Lewis Downing, John Wykliffe and Oganaya.*! 


Bushyhead, a Cherokee, influenced many of his tribesmen who 
had fled to the hills of Tennessee during the removal, to return and 
join their kinsmen in the west. Jones served many years at the mis- 
sion at Breadtown, or Baptist, near the present town of Westville, 
Adair county. He and his son, John B., were powerful politically 
among the Cherokees from 1839 to 1877. They exerted most of 
their influence on the full bloods, and their sentiments were often 
the sentiments and will of Chief John Ross.*” 


Chilly McIntosh and John Davis, Creek Indians, John Jumper, 
a Seminole, and Charles Journeycake, a Delaware, also were success- 
ful native preachers and teachers.*? 


In 1841, largely through the influence of the missionaries, the 
Cherokee Council instituted a new national system of education. 
which was aided by an endowment fund from the federal govern- 
ment. A superintendent of education and eleven public schools 
were provided. This was much earlier than Horace Mann and other 
eastern educators established the national bureau of education.*4 


The school year was divided into two sessions of twenty weeks 
each. Teachers were to be paid by warrants issued by the principal 
upon the treasurer and they were employed and assigned by the 
board of education. The board consisted of the ‘‘ Principal Chief, the 
Assistant Principal Chief, Executive Council, Treasurer, and three 
commissioners to be appointed by the Principal Chief, with the 
advice and consent of the senate.’’ So here in the wilderness of 
Indian Territory sprang up an oasis of culture and refinement. 
In 1842 the Choctaw council also authorized a comprehensive 


national system of education, and the other civilized tribes followed 
with similar plans.*> 


31 Carl Coke Rister, Baptist Missions Among the American Indians, p. 60, et 
passim; Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., I, p. 459; McCoy, op. cit., pp. 513, ff.; Grant 
Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 367. 

32 Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, pp. 209, 210. The 
famous mission church at Baptist still stands (1947) and is in use today. Across 
the front of the edifice are these words: “Old Baptist Mission Church—Moved from 
East Tennessee over the ‘Trail of Tears’ in 1838”. Immediately across the highway 
is the old Baptist and present Westville cemetery. Here the author, in 1947, saw 
the graves of the Reverend Jesse Bushyhead (1804-1844), of Permelia, wife of Red- 
bird Sixkiller (1827-1869) and of many members of the Buffington, Foreman, Crow- 
der and other well-known early day families. 

33 Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance, pp. 116, ff.; Charles E. Creager, 
Sixty-Six Years of Service for Humanity, Father Murrow and his Ninety Busy Years, 
(Muskogee, Oklahoma: Muskogee Times-Democrat and Hoffman-Speed Printing 
Co., n. d.) passim. 

34 Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger, p. 300; Emmett Starr, History of the Chero- 
kee Indians, p. 135; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 364-367; Balyeat, 
op. cit., pp. 40, ff. 

: 35 Wardell, op. cit., p. 43; Debo, op. cit., p. 60; Grant Foreman, History, p. 35; 
Constitution and Laws of the Cherokee Nation (1875 edition) pp. 189, 194, 
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Among the early missionaries was the youthful Samuel Austin 
Worcester, “‘who entered upon a work that was to engage this re- 
markable family for three generations.’’36 The Worcesters arrived at 
Dwight Mission May 29, 1835. That same year Worcester set up 
the first printing press in Oklahoma, at Union Mission. John F. 
Wheeler was the printer. They printed for all the missions in the 
territory. Elias Boudinot, who was later assassinated, and the 
Reverend Stephan Foreman were Worcester’s assistants.37 


Oklahoma’s first book also was printed in 1835 at the Union 
Press by the Reverend John Fleming, who published The Child’s 
Book, a small illustrated primer in the Creek language. Fleming 
was assisted by James Perryman, a student at Union. Oklahomans 
in 1985 celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of printing in the 
state by placing a memorial marker on the site of Union Mission. In 
1836 the press was moved back to Park Hill.38 


In 1843 the Baptist Mission Press was established at Breadtown. 
Oklahoma’s first periodical, The Cherokee Messenger, was published 
there by the Reverend Evan Jones. Harvey Upham handled the 
press work.*? Oklahoma’s first newspaper, the Cherokee Advocate, 
was published. by the Cherokee government September 26, 1844. 
William P. Ross, a Princeton graduate, who was a nephew of Chief 


36 Guide, p. 65. 

37 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 1, 4, 53, ff.; Guide, pp. 65, 
ff.; Grant Foreman, History, pp. 5, 9, 69, 356, ff.; Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger, 
pp. 143, ff.; Roy P. Stewart, “Dwight Indian Mission”, The Daily Oklahoman, Sun- 
day, June 27, 1948, Sec. D., pp. 3, 13. Some members of the Wheeler family still 
are in the publishing business. John Wheeler’s son, W. W., carried on for a while 
as a newspaperman; he was one of the founders of Sallisaw. Today Shannon Wheeler, 
W. W. Fry and Wheeler Mayo are successful Oklahoma journalists. Replying to a 
personal letter from the author Wheeler Mayo answered in part as follows: 

John F. Wheeler was a native of Danville, Kentucky, and joined Rev. Wor- 
cester at New Echota, Georgia in December, 1827, to serve as a printer in the first 
Cherokee printing plant that was established by the council there . . 

John F. Wheeler came to the Indian Territory from Georgia with Worcester, 
as did Elias Boudinott, to set up the printing press at Union Mission in 1835..... 

John F. married Nancy Watie, sister of Stan Watie and Elias Boudinot, on 
mupril 23, 1829. . 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
Wheeler Mayo 

38 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 356-367; Bartlett, op. cit., pp. 
189-192: Edward Everett Dale, “Letters of the Two Boudinots,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa VI, No. 3 (September, 1928) pp. 328-347; Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger, 
pp. 143-176, et passim; Starkey, op. cit., pp. 136, ff.; Minta Ross Foreman, “Reverend 
Stephan Foreman, Cherokee Missionary,” Chronicles of Oklahoma XVIII, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1940) pp. 231-242; Muriel H. Wright, “Life of Mrs. Hannah Worcester 
Hicks Hitchcock and the Park Hill Press,” Chronicles of Oklahoma XIX, No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1941) p. 348; Morrison, op. cit., p. 92; Guide, p. 65; Debo, The Road to 

isappearance, pp. 116, 117. : 
4 39 Rollo C. Silver, “Bibliographical Notes”, Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXU, No. 
1 (Spring, 1944) pp. 103, 104; Morris L. Wardell, op. cit., p. 51; Carolyn Thomas 


Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 76-85. 
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John Ross, was editor and James D. Wofford was the translator. 
One or more of its four pages were printed in Cherokee (Sequoyah 
alphabet). This newspaper was so unique that it received requests 
for exchange from the London Times, and from papers in Paris, 
New York, and other distant cities.* 


The Choctaw Telegraph was the first Choctaw newspaper and 
the second in Indian Territory. It was established in 1848 at Doaks- 
ville, near the present Ft. Towson, with Daniel Folsom as editor and 
D. G. Ball as publisher. In 1850 it was succeeded by the Choctaw 
Intelligencer which was also published at old Doaksville. John P. 
Kingsbury and Jonathan E. Dwight were editors, and D. G. Also- 
brook was the publisher. The Chickasaws began publication of their 
newspaper, the Chickasaw Intelligencer, in 1854 at Post Oak Grove 
near Fort Washita in Western Bryan County. The Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Herald was established at Tishomingo in 1858. The publi- 
cation was suspended in 1859.4 


Schools soon sprang up all over Indian Territory. Between 
1838 and 1842 the Moravians established schools at Barron Fork, 
Beattie’s Prairie and New Springplace.*2 Ft. Coffee Academy for 
boys and New Hope Academy for girls were established by the 
Choctaw Council, and placed under supervision by the Methodists 
in 1842, near Skullyville, which is the present town of Spiro. By 
1850 the Choctaws also listed the following schools: Spencer Academy, 
near Doaksville (1844); Armstrong Academy, north of Bokehito 
(1848) ; Goodland Orphanage near Hugo (1850); Chuahla Female 
Academy near Doaksville, Norfolk School for Boys near Valliant, 
Iyanabi Female Seminary near Eagle Town and Koonsha Female 
Seminary near Goodwater.** 


The @reeks had built a church and a school near Ft. Gibson in 
1833. From 1843-1848, Kowetah and Tullahassee missions were estab- 
lished in the Creek nation by the Reverend Robert M. Loughridge, 
a missionary from the Presbyterian Board. Miss Alice M. Robertson, 


a Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., p. 249; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma 
Imprints, back jacket; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes pp. 367, ff.; Starkey, 
op. cit. p. 317; Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger, pp. 295-296; Wardell, op. cit., 
pp. 51, ff.: Robert G. Martin, Jr., “The Cherokee Phoenix: Pioneer of Indian Journal- 
ism,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXV, No. 2 (Summer, 1947) pp. 111-118. 

41 Thoburn and Wright, op. cit., pp. 249, 250; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Okla- 
homa Imprints, pp. 151-152; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 70; Grant 
Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, pp. 35, 36; Guide, pp. 76, 77. 

42-Vinson Lackey, “New Springplace,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII, No. 2 
(June, 1939) pp. 178-183; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 359. 

43 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “New Hope Seminary,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XXII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1944) pp. 271, 272; James W. Moffitt, “Early History of 
Armstrong Academy,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXI, No. 1 (March, 1943) pp. 88, 
89; Debo, op. cit., pp. 60, 61; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 60-70; 
Balyeat, op. cit., p. 128, et. passim; Adams, op. cit., pp. 35-41; J. Y. Bryce, “About 
Some of Our First Schools in Choctaw Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, VI, No. 3 
(September, 1928) pp. 354-394. 
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who later became Oklahoma’s first woman member of Congress, was 


born at Tullahassee. She was a grand-daughter of the Reverend and 
Mrs. S. A. Worcester.*4 


NATIONAL SEMINARIES ESTABLISHED 


Sixteen manual labor schools and 87 boarding and other schools 
had been established by 1848 among the Five Civilized Tribes.4 The 
Indians also provided for higher education by establishing national 
Seminaries. Two of the best known were the Cherokee Male and 
Female Seminaries, which were founded by an act of the Cherokee 
National Council November 26, 1846. They were opened May 6, 
1851, the Male Seminary at Tahlequah, and the Female Seminary 
at Park Hill, one and one-half miles southwest of Tahlequah.‘ 


The Indian tribes supported education largely through their 
Councils by money received from the sale of lands to the government. 
The Choctaw school fund dated back to the treaty of 1820, which 
“provided that out of certain lands ceded to the United States, 
fifty-four square sections ‘shall be laid out in good land’ and sold 
by the President ‘for the purpose of raising a fund for the support 
of Choctaw schools, on both sides of the Mississippi River.’ ’’47 


The Chickasaw educational system differed in several ways from 
that of the other tribes. Neighborhood grade schools were established 
in each community, with ten month terms. Not only were free text- 
books, free wood and free instruction furnished, but the parents were 
paid $8.00 per month for every child in school! Probably no better 
compulsory school attendance law ever was written.*8 


The Chickasaws also established Colbert, or Collins Institute at 
Perryville; later it was moved to near Stonewall, Pontotoc County ; 
and Bloomfield Academy near Durant and Achille; Wapanucka 
Academy near Bromide; and the Chickasaw Academy (Harley In- 
stitute, north of Tishomingo). The first two were girls’ schools of 

higher learning, the latter were boys’ academies of higher education. 


44 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 179, ff.; Debo, The Road to 
Disappearance, pp. 117-120; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Augusta Roberison Moore, 
Chronicles of Oklahoma XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935) pp. 399, 400. 

45 Frances McIntosh, op. cit., p. 81. 

46 Alfred M. Williams, “The Civilized Indian” Lippincott’s XXXI, Old Series 
(March, 1883) pp. 270-279; E. E. Dale and Jesse Lee Rader, Readings in Oklahoma 
History, p. 821; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, pp. 393, ff.; Grant Fore- 
man, History of Oklahoma, pp. 33, 34; T. L. Ballenger, “A Brief History of the Male 
and Female Seminaries,’ A Century of Progress, 1846-1946, pp. 5-8. 
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A letter from J. C. Robinson, superintendent of Chickasaw 
academy dated April 25, 1853, to Col. Smith, U. 8. agent for the 
Chickasaws, says: ‘‘The class of the scholars have been greatly im- 
proved; that is, we have exchanged some that were too old to change 
their habits or learn, for others that are young or pliable. . . . and 
promise good to the Nation.’°® This was many years before Thorn- 
dyke and others showed that age is no handicap to learning. 


Education in the Indian Territory was practically at a standstill 
during the Civil War. At its conclusion the Indians were in a 
pitiable condition. A border state, their lands and homes had been — 
over-run by northern and southern troops. The Reverend Allen 
Wright, elected Choctaw Chief in 1866, concluded his first message 
to the Choctaw Council as follows: ‘‘No lawful means shall be spared 
me to study to effect the greatest good ... . especially on re- 
establishing and maintaining the schools for the education of our 
rising generation. To sustain and promote education cannot much 
longer be neglected without inflicting a lasting injury to ourselves 
and our posterity.’’>! 


The treaty between the federal government and the Five Civilized 
Tribes in 1866 provided that a portion of tribal earnings held and 
invested by the government should be used for educational pur- 
poses. Church societies renewed their liberal support of education 
among the Indians. The Indians were not taxed, the tribal govern- 
ments receiving large sums of money from leases, licenses, royalties, 
annuities and similar sources, all of which was spent on schools and 
for tribal government.®2 


The Five Civilized Tribes of eastern Oklahoma were forced to give 
up their western lands following the Civil War, as their punishment 
for so many of them having sided with the Confederacy. Plains 
Indians from various midwestern and other states were moved into 
western Oklahoma. 


In 1870 Congress appropriated $100,000 for the support of indus- 
trial and other Indian schools not already provided for. From 1870 
to 1887 remarkable advancement was made in Indian education. 
Several non-reservation boarding schools were established dur- 
ing this period. In western Oklahoma the government began a 
program of training designed to convert the wild plains Indians into 
peaceful citizens. They were moved to reservations, and their 
children forced to attend school.58 


50U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, National Archives, Washi g 
received, 1853, Schools, D., p. 430. rearves, Wesuagien, 2) Se 


51 John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Allen Wright” Chroni 
No. 4 (December, 1941) p. 319. . CS ae 
52 See Appendix A for Table 1, Indian Trust Funds. 
eae Lawrence F. Schmeckebier, The Office of Indian Affairs, Its History, Activi- 
ties, and Organizations, pp. 70-75; George Posey Wild, “History of Education of the 
Plains Indians of Southwestern Oklahoma Since the Civil War”. Unpublished Doe- — 
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First Inpian ScuHoots in Puarns AREA 


The first school was opened among the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
near Darlington, north of E] Reno, in January, 1871, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Townsend. Soon afterwards John Seger became superintendent 
of this school. Later he moved a group of Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
to the present site of Colony, south of Weatherford. He founded a 
school here, which opened in 1892, and continued until 1932. The 
first school among the Caddoes also was opened in Lodi bye eds 
Standing. It was later taken over by Thomas Battey. President 
Grant appointed religious men, usually Quakers, as agents for these 

wild tribes.54 


Enforcing the compulsory attendance law proved difficult at 
times. According to the Beaver newspaper: ‘‘Wa-Pa-Sho, chief of 
the Sac and Fox tribe of Indians, was arrested at his home on the 
reservation and brought to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma for refusing 
to allow officers to place his children in the government school.’’®® 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Indian agent, Major Woodson, sent 
men into all Indian camps in order to get all children in school. 
Then as a last resort he sent instructions to his agents to withhold 
food from all Indians who failed to place their children in school.** 


Gradually, education in the territories shifted from the mis- 
sionaries to the federal government. In 1877 Congress made its 
first appropriation for the Indian Bureau, which began assuming 
partial responsibility for Indian education.*? 


Children of Negro Freedman were educated by the tribal govern- 

ments following the Civil War, but other Negroes and the host of white 
people who flocked into Indian Territory after the war had to pay 
tuition or organize subscription schools of their own if their children 
obtained an education. The building of railroads through the ter- 
ritory, the discovery and subsequent mining of coal, the discovery 
and opening of the oil fields, and the increasing tendency of the 
Indians to sublet their lands to white tenants caused a rapid influx 
of white settlers into Indian Territory. In 1887 Congress passed the 
‘Dawes Act, which provided for the abolishment of tribal governments 
and the allotment of land in severalty among the Five Civilized 
Tribes.®8 


54 John Seger and W. S. Campbell, Early Days Among the Cheyenne and Arapa- 
ho (ahs a Haveete seq.: Pious C. Battey, Life and Adventure of a uate 
Among the Indians, pp. 27-30; Colonel W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance, pp. 266, ff. 
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By 1890 the federal census showed 108,182 white inhabitants in- 
Indian Territory or three-fifths of the total population. By 1900 the 
whites numbered 302,680, or 77.2 per cent of the population. AU 
large per cent of them were farmers. As in other frontier states, | 
for many of their children education was sadly lacking. pe 
the more progressive parents organized subscription schools or entered 
their children in the Indian schools through payment of tuition.®9 { 


' 
t 
First Free Pusiic ScHoot EsTaBLISHED IN PauLs VALLEY [ 


Pauls Valley ‘‘has the proud distinction of having established 
the first free public school in the Indian Territory.’’ This city also 
made the original call for the organization of the first teachers’ 
association in Indian Territory, which became known as the Chicke 
asaw Teacher’s Association. Teachers of the Chickasaw nation made 
up its membership.® 


In Tulsa the first school opened in 1885, under the sponsorship . 
of the Presbyterian Church, as an Indian mission. White children” 
were allowed to attend.® 


Legal provision had been made in 1902 for towns of 2000 or more . 
to vote bonds for school buildings and other municipal improvements. 
The first school in Durant was erected sometime prior to 1874. An 
18 x 20 foot oak log building, it was used both as a church and a> 
school.® 


; q 
First ScHOOoLS IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY | 


With the coming of the white man in the run of 1889, and other ~ 
openings to white settlement that followed, every conceivable type of 
school house soon appeared over Oklahoma territory. These in-— 
cluded the log cabin, the sod hut, the dug-out, or a combination dug-out 
and sod hut, native stone buildings and excellent frame structures. 
These first school houses were usually like the first homes, ‘‘small, tem- 
porary and in most respects inadequate.’’® . 


The people of Edmond erected the first school house in the 
Territory, paying for it by private subscription. Guthrie used the 
lot assessment method for raising revenue. The schools opened there 
on October 14, 1889, and continued six months.®* 


99 Oklahoma, Composition and Characteristics of the Population, Fifteenth Cen- 
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Most of the cities and towns developed very creditable school 
systems. Oklahoma City showed a great interest in education, Mrs. 
Fred Sutton and ‘‘Professor’? F. M. Umholtz ‘‘formed the nucleus 
for the graded school system of which Oklahoma City boasts, and 
which has been developed into the present high standard of excel- 
lence.’’ They opened a subscription school in the rear of a 
machinery store in the fall of 1889. The fee ranged from $1 to $2 
per month per pupil, according to the grade.® 


In Kingfisher the first school opened in July, 1889, and was 
eld part of the time in a tent. By September, 1890, Kingfisher 
Academy was opened and frame buildings were in evidence at some 
of the schools, all of which were maintained by subscription. The 
schools at Norman, Stillwater, and other towns all followed practically 
he same pattern. The salaries of the territorial teachers ranged 
‘rom $20 to $50 per month. School terms averaged six months.®¢ 


LEGISLATURE SETS Up Pusuic ScHoon System 


With the passage of the Organic Act in 1890, Congress appro- 
oriated $50,000 to be used in setting up a system of public schools 
n Oklahoma Territory. The first territorial legislature met in | 
August 1890, and it established a system of public schools in each 
own.®? 


A territorial superintendent of schools and a board of educa- 
ion, appointed by the governor, were provided. The county super- 
ntendents and the territorial superintendent made up this board. 
't had general supervision of all schools, granted teachers’ certificates, 
nade up questions for county teachers’ examinations and had charge 
yf the county normals. Governor Steele appointed J. H. Lawhead 
erritorial superintendent in 1890. Upon his death August 15, 1892, 
J. H. Parker succeeded him. In February, 1894, EH. D. Cameron was 
ppointed Parker’s successor, serving until January, 1897. A. O. 
Nichols, S. N. Hopkins, L. W. Baxter and J. E. Dyche then served 
is territorial superintendents in order until statehood. 


Strate CoLuecges ESTABLISHED 


The First Legislative Assembly also enacted legislation locating a 
erritorial university at Norman, an agricultural and mechanical col- 
ege at Stillwater, and a normal school at Edmond. Hach city provided 
and and also aided in the construction of buildings for these 
olleges.*8 


In El Reno the first public school opened January 19, 1891. 
\pparently the school continued until June. That same summer a 


65 W. F. Kerr and Ina Gainer, The Story of Oklahoma City, II, pp. 559-567. 

66 [bid.; Rock, op. cit., pp. 154--156. 

67 Oklahoma Statutes, 1890, LXXIX. 
68 Oklahoma Statutes, 1890, LXXIC; Territorial Governor’s Report, 1890, passim. 
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county normal was held in El Reno, with twenty-five teachers en- 
rolled. §. N. Hopkins was El Reno’s first superintendent of city 


schools.® 


Settlers continued to flock into Oklahoma. By 1892 Governor 
Seay estimated the population of Oklahoma Territory was 133,100 © 
not including Indians maintaining their tribal relations. The school 
population was 31,920, an increase of 10,583 over the preceding” 
year. The rental from the school lands totalled $21,346.13, which — 
did not include funds from direct taxation, fines in criminal cases” 
and similar fees.7° 


Henry Kendall College was founded in 1894 at Muskogee by Miss 
Alice Robertson. It was moved to Tulsa in 1907, changing its name 
in 1921 to Tulsa University. Almon C. Bacone established Indian 
University in the Baptist mission home at Tahlequah February 9, 
1880. In 1895 Bacone moved the college to Muskogee. Several 
years later, while E. N. Collette was serving as president of the 
school; at his suggestion the name was changed from Indian Uni- 
versity to Bacone College.” 


Governor Renfrow in 1896 reported a population of 275,587 in 
Oklahoma Territory, compared with 212,625 in 1894. Net proceeds 
from leasing school, college and publie building lands for the fiscal 
year were $79,214.55; for common schools, $59,768.94; for colleges © 
$9,880.44 and for public buildings $71,740.68. The school population 
totalled 88,093. Governor Renfrow proudly reported that ‘‘no state 
or territory ever made such progress in developing its public schools” 
system as Oklahoma. From the very first it has been the pride off 
the people..... Neat school houses have been erected in nearly every 
district, and regular terms of four to seven months’ school are Kept.’ 


. . . . . . 

In a few instances some friction over the question of mixed or 
separate schools for colored and white children was noted, but 
separate schools soon were set up throughout the territory. . 


In 1890 the Territory had only 5.37 per cent of illiteracy among 
the people, which was less than that of thirty-five states and ter- 
ritories. 


The Legislative Assembly of 1897 founded the Northwestern 
Territorial Normal School which was opened September 20 that same. 


69 Etta Dorothea Dale, “The First Quarter Century in El Reno Schools.’ Un- 
published Master’s thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1940, pp. 14-19. 
i Hi ae Governor's Report, pp. 3-7. (Washington: Government Printing 

71 Adams, op. cit., pp. 47-58; Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Augusta Robertson 
Moore,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935) p. 418; Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, p. 237, et passim; personal interview with 
E. N. Collette, July, 1947; Balyeat, op. cit., p. 208. 1 

72 Territorial Governor’s Report, 1896, pp. 3, 4, 8. 

73 Territorial Governor’s Report, 1900, pp. 7 
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year at Alva. The colored Agricultural and Normal University at 
_Langston was also established by the Assembly of 1897.74 


Governor Barnes and the state board of equalization took steps 
to equalize assessments over the territory in 1898, and in answer to 
some criticism, Governor Barnes in his address to the legislature 
January 11, 1899, answered as follows :75 


The action of the board and the results of its action has been mali- 
ciously and willfully misrepresented for political and campaign purposes. 
Briefly stated, the action of the board in 1898 .... was this: We took the 
assessment as made in Pottawatomie county as a basis of the counties. 
In counties where the assessed valuation had been made at a lower rate 
than in Pottawatomie county, they were raised to an amount equal to 
that county, and in counties where the valuations had been made at a 
higher rate they were reduced to the valuations made in Pottawatomie 
county, 


The result was an equalization in all the counties upon the 
following basis: 


PIOEN COM TSSCSSCC aVaAllIO! DEP» NGA © 2258 3 on Ooh ckSt neces Stee ieee ncaa ke $14.87 
atic mae aSe(ERVal TI Oe Dele NeAds t=. et ade ne 25.59 
ret LOMA USCA SELVA ITICL DOTA TCR ic 6 Sooo sc coos ooo cscnceses coc caicucns Sewer Melo 14.11 
PU PRG MAS SCSSCC VALU! DOL. NEA occnceccsecse cocsecc cee tet cece sacs edececechcteierecteeeccs ees, LTS 
Sheep and goats, assessed value per head .............-...:c:-:ccscecceeceeetereceeeeeeeees 2.00 


Other items of personal property were similarly included ...........00000000000.2...-.. 

The total percentage of raised valuations in Woods county, which was 
the highest of any county in the Territory; was 86 per cent. If the county 
officers had done their plain duty under the law and promptly extended the 
increased valuation, the actual increase of taxation in said county re- 
sulting from the action of the board would have been about thirty-seven 
cents upon each hundred dollars of the original valuation,.... In other 
counties the amount of increased taxes would be materially less than the 
above stated sum. 


The township was the first unit of organization, which later was 
replaced by the district system. By 1900 there were 1,930 school 
houses in Oklahoma Territory, and 2,343 teachers were employed. 
Total enumeration was 114,737. By this time there was 2,096 school 
districts. Qualifications for teachers were similar to those required 
by other states. The average length of the school term was only 
four and a half months. In each county there was a teachers’ associa- 
tion which met monthly. Books were being acquired for libraries 
following a legislative appropriation of funds for this purpose.” 


The University Preparatory School at Tonkawa was founded by 
the legislature of 1901, and opened in 1902. The Southwestern 
Normal at Weatherford was opened in September, 1903. The school 
opened in four vacant buildings, and 114 students were enrolled the 
first day. James R. Campbell was the first president. In order to 
honor his memory, the browsing room of the library was named the 


‘Th Ibid., pp. 18-21; ibid. 1897, p. 9. 
75 Governor’s Message to the Fifth Legislative Assembly, p. 8 . 


76 [bid., ff. 
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‘Campbell Room’’ in 1948, and a bronze placque and Campbell’s — 


picture were placed there, along with his private library. Edith 
Copeland in an article on the dedicatory service wrote ae 

It was not by chance that two of Oklahoma’s outstanding authors were 
graduated from the school while Mr. Campbell was president. His son, 
Walter S. Campbell, and the late Kenneth C. Kaufman argued as to which 
was the first to enrol; but they agreed in tracing their love of literature 
to the president of the school and the outstanding faculty he assembled, 
which included Dr. Roy Temple House, now editor of Books Abroad at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

In 1903 Epworth University completed its first building 
in Oklahoma City. The school opened September 11, 1904, jointly 
sponsored by the Methodist Episcopal church and the Methodist 
Episcopal church, South. In 1911 following a division between the 
two Methodist branches, the Methodist University of Oklahoma was 
established at Guthrie by the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
college at Oklahoma City was abandoned. Difficulties were ex- 
perienced at Guthrie, particularly in securing a permanent building. 
In 1919 the school moved back to Oklahoma City, where it became 
known as Oklahoma City College. In 1924 the name was changed 
to Oklahoma City University.*® 


Earuy SETTLERS WANTED SCHOOLS 


A touching letter from Mrs. Adell Callan of Valorus, Oklahoma 
Territory, to Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was found in the archives 
building at Washington by the author. The letter was written De- 
cember 26, 1904. Mrs. Callan pointed out that the valuation of 
Valorus was insufficient to build a school-house and ‘‘twenty-five 
little children are without school .... We do not want to leave our 
homes but that is what we will have to do or let our children grow 
up without an education and that is what we will not do. ... We do 
not care for the hardships if only we can have schools for our chil- 
dren.’’ A building was rented and a school term of six months was 
held that year, according to a letter from J. A. Dixon, county 


superintendent, Woodward. The next year bonds for a building © 


were voted and Florence Williams was employed as teacher at a 
salary of $30 per month.79 


Oklahoma Territory in 1905 had 3,144 school houses, with a 
valuation of $2,593,848.03, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, $1,488,109.88 had been expended for all public school purposes. 
Nach school district was allowed to levy 20 mills annually on the 
assessable property of the district for schools. The school land 
income netted $1.60 per capita.8? 


17 Edith Copeland, “Weatherford School to H Ea ”» : 
Oklahoman, Sunday, April 25, 1948, p. 6D. o Honor an Early Educator,” The Daily 


_ is H. E. Brill, The Story of Oklahoma City University and Its Predecessors, pp. 
19 Office Secretary of Interior, P. & M., 1905, p. 104 
80 Territorial Governor’s Report, 1906, pp. 48, 49, 
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FEDERAL SUPERVISOR APPOINTED IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


John D. Benedict, Danville, Illinois, was appointed federal super- 
visor for the schools of Indian Territory February 10, 1899. He had 
general supervision over all matters pertaining to the Indian schools 
in the Territory. He acted under the direction of the Department 
of Interior. In each of the Five Civilized Tribes there was also a 
federal supervisor, who worked with local tribal officials under Bene- 
dict’s supervision. Mr. Benedict retired soon after statehood.®! 


In 1900 the federal supervisor of Indian schools estimated there 
were 73,340 children between the ages of six and eighteen in Indian 
Territory as follows: Indian, 16,090; Negro, 4,650; White, 54,600. 
It was estimated that at least 350,000 white people were residing in 
Indian Territory, compared with 84,750 Indians.®? 


On Mareh 3, 1901 Congress passed an act declaring all the 
Indians in Indian Territory citizens of the United States. 


TRIBAL GOVERNMENT ABOLISHED AT STATEHOOD 


In 1904 Congress appropriated $100,000 for the education of 
white children attending Indian schools. This act provided aid es- 
pecially in establishing rural schools, The amount was increased 
until it reached $300,000 per year, which figure was appropriated 
annually by the federal government several years after statehood.® 


Under the terms of the Curtis Act, on March 5, 1906 all tribal 
government, tribal courts, and tribal schools were to cease to exist. 
Indian Territory at last was to unite with Oklahoma Territory as 
the state of Oklahoma. 


81 School Herald, XIV, No. 2 (January, 1906) p. 39; Sturm’s Oklahoma Mag- 
azine, Il, No. 2 (April, 1906) p. 82; Memoirs of John D. Benedict, Thoburn Collee- 
tion of printed material, Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; John D. 
Benedict’s scrapbook, ibid; Oklahoma Teacher, XXVII, No. 9 (May, 1946) pp. 17, 
18. 

82 Annual Report of the Department of the Interior, 56th Congress, 2nd Session, 
House of Representatives, Doc. No. 5, pp. 123-138. : , 

83 Balyeat, op. cit., p. 249; Caroline Leola Davis, op. cit., p. 136; Grant Foreman, 


History, p. 299. 
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Table 1 shows the origin and amount of the funds held in trust for 
the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osages:1 


TABLE 1. INDIAN TRUST FUNDS 


Tribe Treaty Amount Annual 

or Act of Stock Interest 

Cherokee Nat'l. Fund Dec. 29, 1835 $913,965.99 $53,590.47 
Cherokee Orphan Fund Dec. 29, 1835 168,035.41 10,059.90 
Cherokee School Fund Dec. 20, 1832 498,973.95 29,547.04 

Oct. 20, 1832 

Chickasaw Nat’l. Fund May 24, 1834 1,183,833.1625 70,471.50 
Chickasaw Incompetents May 24, 1834 2,000.00 100.00 
Choctaw General Fund Jan. 17 5issd 454,000.00 27,240.00 
Choctaw School Fund Sept. 27, 1830 52,427.20 3,145.63 
Creek Orphan March 24, 1832 76,999.66 4,392.98 
Osage Schools June 2, 1825 41,000.00 2,460.00 


The government invested these funds in United States and state stocks, 
which paid an annual interest of 6 per cent, not including coin interest 
premium, for which an additional one per cent was paid.2 


. Roraies of the Secretary of the Interior, 2nd Session, 42nd Congress, I, 1871- 


ees of the Secretary of the Interior, 3rd Session, 42nd Congress I, 1872-73, 
p. 825. 
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FAIRFIELD MISSION 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


It was fortunate for the Cherokees that Dwight Mission was 
removed to the west when the Indians left Arkansas for their new 
home. The Cherokees were so desirous of hearing the gospel 
preached that they built houses, cleared and fenced a garden for 
missionaries; agreed to furnish meat and corn for a teacher and to 
board their own children; thus Mulberry Mission was commenced 
under the supervision of Doctor Marcus Palmer. The station, a 
branch of Dwight, was first located on Mulberry Creek in Pope 
County, Arkansas, but it was removed in 1829, to fifteen miles north 
of Dwight Mission, and its name was changed to Fairfield with 
Doctor Palmer still in charge. 


Doctor Palmer, a native of Greenwich, Connecticut, born April 
24, 1795, was a member of the intelligent company of missionaries 
who left the East in 1820. He arrived at Union Mission February 18, 
1821, and was subsequently stationed for several years at Harmony 
Mission. He was transferred to Fairfield in November, 1829. Doctor 
Palmer and Miss Clarissa Johnson of Colchester, Connecticut, came 
west in the same party of missionaries and they were married at 
Harmony Mission by the Reverend William F. Vaill on Sunday, 
August 24, 1824, ‘‘in the presence of family, laborers, & all the 
Indians present, who manifested great interest in seeing a christian 
marriage.’’! 


Fairfield Mission was located by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in the southern part of the Cherokee 
Nation, on Sallisaw Creek. The station was fifteen miles from 
Evansville, Arkansas, thirty-five miles from Fort Smith and about 
she same distance from Fort Gibson. The locality was then called 
Flint, but is now Stilwell.” 


The original buildings at Fairfield consisted of a double cabin, 
sixty feet by twenty-six, a story and a half high, with two stone 
shimneys; a school house, with a stone chimney, was twenty-two by 


1 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1840), 
ap. 182, 335; Missionary Herald, vol. XXVI, p. 351; Grant Foreman, Advancing the 
Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 312, note 2; Union Mission Journal, Oklahoma His- 
orical Society. Dr. Palmer was granted a restricted license to preach on Novem- 
yer 7, 1825, by a conference held at Union Mission, and he was ordained in 1830. 

2The location of Fairfield Mission was given as near the south end of Adair 
Sounty, now near the present Bunch or Lyons, Oklahoma (Indian-Pioneer History, 
foreman Collection, Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society, vol. 90, 
yp. 193-4). (The original location of Flint and site of Fairfield Mission are about 
ive miles southwest of Stilwell, Adair County, on the east side of Sallisaw Creek. 
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twenty-six feet, and there were also several out-buildings—all built 
at the expense of the American Board, except for eight or nine 
hundred dollars contributed by the Cherokees.’ 


Walter Webber, an intelligent and energetic Cherokee, offered 
help to the missionaries and he was the outstanding supporter of 
Fairfield the remainder of his life. According to Thomas Nuttall, 
who met him on the Arkansas in 1819 and wrote of him in his 
Journal of Travels into Arkansas Territory, Webber was a valuable 
man in his nation; he was a trader who lived ‘‘in ease and affluence”’ 
on his fine farm. It is said that he did not know much English and 
kept his accounts in the Cherokee language. He sold better and 
more reasonable goods to the Indians than they were able to buy from 
other traders. His store was burned in 1824 with a loss of $10,000. 


The best description of Walter Webber, his wife, and their 
home is given in Captain Bell’s Journal of his tour to the Rocky 
Mountains :4 


“On the 22d Sept. 1820, we halted at the house of a Cherokee Chief, 
by the name of Watt Webber, a half breed. His place is beautifully situated 
on a high bluff upon the bank of the Arkansas river, secure from 
inundation and is a great thoroughfare of travellers from the Missouri, to 
the country south of the Arkansas, above the Cadrons. Webber is tall, 
well-formed, dresses in the costume of the whites, is affable, and of 
polite manners. Though he understands English, he would converse only 
in the Cherokee language. 


“His wife is a large, fleshly woman, a full-blooded Indian, dressed in 
every particular like genteel, well dressed white women. She attends 
diligently herself, to all her domestic concerns, which are conducted with 
the strictest order and neatness. She also spins, and weaves, and has 
taught these arts to her domestics. Her black servant acted as our 
interpreter, in conversing with her husband. We dined with this family. 
Their table was handsomely prepared, with China plates, and correspond- 
ing furniture. The food was cooked and served after the manner of well 
bred white people; and Mrs. W. did the honors of the table in a lady like 
manner, with ease, and grace, and dignity.” 


From Dwight Mission, August 9, 1821, an account was written 


which evidently describes Walter Webber, although his name was not 
mentioned :5 


“A half-breed Cherokee, brother of Catharine and David Brown, called 
to make a visit. He can speak English well; has had considerable ac- 
quaintance with the whites; and is a young man of some intelligence; but 
appeared notwithstanding, deplorably ignorant of all spiritual subjects. 
He said he had never been told, and never knew, but that men died like 
the beasts;—he knew not that man has a soul, which exalts him above 
them, and would exist after death; or that there was a beloved book, which 
informed us of a future state. He said he rather thought in himself, that 


3 Missionary Herald, vol. XXVI, p. 312, note 2. 


ree, Morse, A Report to the Secretary of War..... (New-Haven, 1822), 
Pp. (4, (0. 


5 [bid., pp. 231-32, 
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men did not die as beasts; but that they lived somewhere after death, but 
how, or where, he knew not. 


“While describing to him the two different places, where the righteous 
and the wicked will forever dwell in a future world, he appeared very 
solemn; but when told of the way by which the wicked might become 
righteous, escape from sin and misery, and finally go to the happy place, 
he appeared to be much interested and pleased; said he would come again, 
and hear more good talk.” 


Webber had not always been a man of peace. On June 24, 
1821, he headed a war party of Cherokees that killed Joseph Revoir, 
who lived fifteen miles above Union Mission, because, like many 
Frenchmen, he lived with the Osages, whom Cherokees considered 
their mortal enemies.® 


From Creek-Path in Alabama, on January 18, 1823, Catharine 
Brown wrote to her brother David who was in school at Andover, 
giving him news of members of their family in the West :7 


ia 


.... Brother Walter [Webber] was expecting to set out in a few 
days for the city of Washington, and had thought of visiting some of the 
northern States before he returned. It is likely you may see him in New- 
England. He has placed brother Edmund in the Missionary school at 
Dwight, to continue there three or four years..... 


“Brother Wl[alter] has given up trading and has commenced farming. 
He has purchased land in the Osage country, at the Salt Springs. Whether 
he intends removing his family to that place, I know not..... a 


Catharine Brown, born about 1800 at a place now called Wills 
Valley in Alabama, was a child of John Brown and Tsa-luh whom 
the whites called Sarah. Tsa-luh was the second wife of Brown and 
her former husband was Webber and their son was Walter Webber. 
By Brown Tsa-luh had three children, John who died in 1822, 
Catharine and David. The comely daughter was educated at 
Brainerd Mission and later had charge of the mission school at Creek 
Path. She died July 18, 1823.8 


Webber located on the Arkansas in 1829 and the hamlet and the 
falls in the river became known by his name. He operated the salt 
works on the old Military Road about seven miles north of the 
present Gore, Oklahoma; the plant was about one and one-half miles 
west of the Illinois River on salt branch.® 


6 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. (Cleveland, 1926), pp. 
59, 66. 

7 Rufus Anderson, Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Christian of the Cherokee Na- 
tion (London, 1824), p. 108. 

8 Ibid. This edition, issued in Philadelphia in 1831, was prepared by the Rev. 
Rufus Anderson for the American Sunday School Union. 

9Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (Norman, 1936), pp. 227-8, note 31; 
American Board of Commissioners, Report for 1834, p. 110;, Foreman, Advancing 
the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 3135  .......--.:-:--s-cec-recesscserenes A Traveler in Indian 
Territory (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930), p. 65, note 42. 
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A committee of Cherokees at Tahlonteeske, on December 3, 1833," 


“Resolved further that if a slave or slaves are caught gambling or 
intoxicated, or if they should in any way abuse a free person, he, she, or 
they [Negroes] shall for either of the above offenses, receive Sixty lashes 
on the bare back for each and every such offense to be inflicted by the 
Light Horse. Approved: 

John Jolly 

Black Coat 

W. Webber 
Chiefs” 


An important visitor to the clearing at Webbers Falls in 1829 
was the ex-governor of Tennessee, Sam Houston, who arrived aboard 
a steamboat and was welcomed by the stately old Cherokee, Oo-loo- 
te-ka. Walter Webber was president of the committee which granted 
Houston ‘‘all the rights, privileges and immunities of a citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation .... as though he was a native born Cherokee.”’ 


‘‘Wven Dr. Marcus Palmer, of the Fairfield Mission, for whom 
Houston formed a warm regard, failed to ‘convert’ The Raven or to 
change his habits, which the local clergy found a fertile subject of 
ecriticism.’’ In December Houston, accompanied by Walter Webber 
and John Brown, an eastern Cherokee recently come west, slipped 
away and when they arrived in Washington early in 1830," Houston 
was clad in turban, breech-clout, leggins and a blanket to the great 
scandal of his former associates in the eapital.!* 


From Fairfield Station on December 28, 1829, Dr. Palmer wrote 
to Houston in Washington :8 


“You took leave of us I thought, rather abruptly. I had hoped for 
the pleasure of seeing you at our humble dwelling before you started for 
Washington but undoubtedly you had the best reasons for doing as you 
did. If I had not been exceedingly pressed with business I think I should 
have seen you again at Mr. [John] Jolly’s before you left. Mr. Flowers!4 


10 J. B. Davis, “Slavery in the Cherokee Nation,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol 
XI, No. 4 (December, 1933) p. 1065. 

11 Marquis James, The Raven (New York, 1929), pp. 92, 99, 122, 126-28, 159 

ue Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926) 
p. ; 

13 Office Indian Affairs “1830 Schools (Cherokee West), Palmer and Vaill (App 
endorsed by Gen. Sam Houston).” 

14 John W. Flowers was an intermarried citizen of the Cherokee Nation. Ir 
1820, with James Rogers and James L. McCarty, he was authorized by the tribe t 
operate the salt springs on Salt Branch, formerly operated by Mark Bean and ¢ 
man named Sanders. In 1827 Flowers served as counselor to a delegation of Chero 
kees sent to Washington to negotiate matters between the government and the In 
dians. During the removal of the Uchee Indians conditions were so bad among 
band on the Illinois River that Sam Houston wrote to the Secretary of War fron 
“Wigwam, Cherokee Nation 3d October, 1829: they were nearly all sick, famished 
and most of them unable to turn themselves on their blankets. They subsisted prin 
cipally upon what fish they could catch, and Mr. Flowers, a Cherokee countryman 
furnished them some provisions on his own responsibility.” Grant Foreman, Indian: 
and Pioneers (New Haven), pp. 68, 259, 299.) 
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and his lady were here a few days ago, and he informed me of your kind 
remembrance of us, and of your very generous offer—your friendly in- 
fluence with the President in favor of our Mission Station.—I thank you 
Dear Genl. for your condescention and goodness. 


“Col. Webber will present to the President a short statement of my 
school, which he requested of me before he left, for that purpose, which 
please to examine. It was made hastily, and before the school was opened. 
The school has now been in operation more than a month, and it numbers 
about thirty scholars; and many applications must necessarily be refused 
for the want of room & accommodations. We have received into our 
family 18 little promising girls, whom we shall treat as if they were our 
own. We may perhaps, receive two or three more this Winter. But we shall be 
far better able to accommodate our little boarders next Summer, when I 
hope to be able to finish the balance of our Dwelling. The Boys all board 
at one of our neighbors, according to arrangements made by Col. Webber 
and his associates. .... 


“... . the cost of erecting the necessary Buildings was about $700 
Dollars. I find by looking over my accounts, and by an estimate of the 
unfinished work, that the cost will not be under a Thousand... . For this 
amount I shall be in debt. To meet the immediate demand I have been 
obliged to draw, unauthorizedly, for $700. upon our patrons at Boston 
(The American Board of Commission for Foreign Missions). I should not 
have presumed to incur so great an expense—but for the hope of securing 
some assistance from the Cherokee School Fund, placed at the disposal of 
the President. And I could not have started a School that would have 
promised much good to the nation on any cheaper plan..... 


“The Cherokees themselves are disposed to do all they are able to do, 
towards the support of the School. They furnish all the clothing, bed 
clothes &c. for the children—and some of them would perhaps be able to 
pay something toward their board. 


“And we are constrained to use the utmost economy in our expenses, 
and labor with our own hands, both Mrs. Palmer and myself, to save ex- 
pense, but after all, judging from the experience of the past month, that 
the annual expense of the School will be at least from 6 to 800 dollars. 
And I must still add to the expense of the Estabt. by putting up some 
necessary out houses; but this must be done or left according to the 
assistance received. .... 

“Now, Dear Sir, after this statement, you will be able to judge what 
assistance I need. And I am happy in the thought that you take such a 
lively interest in our school. And I do most cheerfully and confidently 
rest these interests on your friendly management and influence with the 
President. Endorsement on above letter. 

To the President: 22d March 1830. 


“Dr. Palmer is a useful and intelligent Gentleman, and worth all the 
Missionaries in the Nation of the Cherokees. If he can be assisted it will 


be well for the Indians. 
Sam Houston.” 


Many of the Indian families in the vicinity of Mulberry followed 
Doctor Palmer to Fairfield, and soon after the school was opened 
twenty little girls and ten or twelve boys, all neatly clad, were in 
attendance. A few of them lived in the mission house but. their 
parents supplied provisions for them. Walter Webber provided food 
for several of the students. 
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Early in the spring of 1830, an epidemic broke out in the neigh- 
borhood of Fairfield, and although Dr. Palmer rode long distances 
to visit the sick, many Indians died. The doctor did not wish to 
interfere with his school work, and so made his calls at night. In 
addition to the above duties, which kept him fully occupied, Doctor 
Palmer had two preaching places :!° 


“At one of these meetings in the neighborhood of Fairfield, the Chero- 
kees built a long shed-like bower, and set long tables, upon which were 
placed the dishes of cooked meat and other articles of food which the 
people brought with them. These tables were surrounded by seventy or 
eighty persons of all ages, colors and conditions of life .... Among the 
converts of that deeply interesting revival among the Cherokees of the 
Arkansas, were two of the men who took little Lydia Carter captive. There 
were two Osage girls in Dr. Palmer’s family, who moved from Mulberry 
to Fairfield with him; but in October, 1832, one of them named Theodosia 
Johnston [Johnson], died, aged eleven years. The whooping cough entered 
the family and school, and occasioned the death of several children, among 
them Theodosia, the poor little [Osage] outcast orphan.” 


From Fairfield, February 15, 1831, Doctor Palmer wrote: 
‘*When I wrote you last summer, I expected to have opened the 
school again before now, but the difficulty of obtaining meal has 
prevented. The mill streams in this region have been dry ever 
since last summer.’’ Colonel Webber and other Indians met at the 
Webber home to consult about the school and the Palmers agreed 
to take fifteen boarders to instruct at fifty cents each per week, 
paid either in money or provisions. The Cherokees promised to 
defray the expenses and the school was to start as soon as meal could 
be secured.1® 


Doctor Palmer wrote from Dwight Mission August 25, 1831, 
‘‘Our school was kept up till the 10th of July, when it became ex- 
pedient to vacate it. About twenty children, including our three 
Osage girls, boarded at our house, and seven or eight more attended 
from the neighborhood.’’!7 


When Palmer made his report from the station on May 24, 1832, 
the school was in operation with about thirty students, Two other 
schools had been opened that spring within fifteen miles of Fair- 
field and they took away more than half of the former pupils.18 


An added interest was manifested in the work in May and June, 
1832: ‘In September, 13 were propounded; making more than 30 
who gave evidence of conversion in that neighborhood within a year. 
The temperance society advanced,’’ but the most astonishing feature 


_ Sarah Tuttle, Conversations on the Missions to the Arkansas Cherokees - 
(Boston, 1833), pp. 55, 56, 59, 63, 64, 110. The other Osage child was fecudans Pal 
mer eae one year old in 1828, 
issionary Herald, Vol. XXVII (July, 1831), p. 212. 
1T Ibid., Vol. XXVII (December, 1831), p. 385. 
18 [bid., Vol. XXVIII (September, 1832), p. 289. 
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at the station was the circulation library of one hundred fifty volumes 

jset up by ‘‘a female society’’ and these progressive women expected 
to add two hundred more books within the year. A society of men 
was procuring and distributing Cherokee Testaments, hymn books 
and tracts, so the mission was in an encouraging state.!9 


The Religious Intelligencer, New Haven, March 16, 1833, copied 
a letter from the Philadelphian, written by Doctor Palmer to the 
Reverend Hzra Stiles Ely, D. D., in which he said that the health of 
his wife had been very bad. This letter, dated Fairfield, January 1, 
1833, reported : 


“. . . We had concluded to have a meeting Christmas day, at our 
‘house, provide a dinner, give a general invitation to our Cherokee neigh- 
bors, and .... present the Temperance Constitution .... But before the 
appointment was made public, our chief, Col. W. Weber sent me a notice 
that he had made an arrangement for a meeting on Christmas at his house, 
and had sent round invitations to all his friends. ... his wish the meeting 
should continue two or three days..... 


“This man .... has a good mind, is dignified, and may be considered 
as a leading chief in the nation..... His wife, a woman highly respected 
and beloved .... was received with others, into... . the church, at our 
Place in October last. .... Brethren [Cephas] Washburn, and [Henry R.] 
Wilson from Dwight attended the meeting with us. There were perhaps 
150 or 200 persons present, all comfortably and handsomely provided for 
by the chief..... When the anxious were invited, the chief was the first 
to present himself, and about forty others followed his example..... 
They were nearly all fullblood Cherokees, and numbers of them persons 
of distinction and importance in the nation..... M. Palmer . 


“P. S. 10th Jan, Sister Jerusha Johnson arrived the other day [Jan- 
uary 3] after a tedious journey.” 


Mr. Wilson, a young minister, wrote to his former pastor in 
Connecticut telling of his impressions upon his arrival at Dwight 
Mission and a further visit at Webbers Falls where he spent his first 
Christmas in the Indian country in 1828. 


Colonel Walter Webber had called a meeting to celebrate 
Christmas at his home. In the newly settled condition of the country 
in an almost trackless territory and sparsely settled community, there 
was no building large enough to hold an assemblage of a hundred 
or more people, so a brush arbor was erected near Col. Webber’s house 
and though the December weather was spicy, with the aid of log 
heap fires for warmth and plenty of food for man and beast provided 
by Col. Webber assisted by Mr. Wilson, the young minister, newly 
arrived at Dwight Mission Presbyterian school, preparatory religious 
services were held for three days, followed by Christmas festivities 


19 History of American Missions to the Heathen (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1840), 
p. 229. This was undoubtedly the first circulating library in Oklahoma. The first 
circulating library was founded in Arkansas in 1843, by William Woodruff, owner of 
the Arkansas Gazette. (John Gould Fletcher, Arkansas, [Chapel Hill North Caro- 
lina, 1947], p. 118.) 
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and cheer provided by Col. Webber. Mr. Wilson’s letter is as 
follows :*° 


“Reaching Ft. Smith, Arkansas, December 20, 1828, on Friday, I re- 
mained over night, and in the morning of the 21st I set out for Dwight. 
Ft. Smith was just a village of half a dozen log cabins bordering the 
Arkansas river and the terminus of steamboat transportation. From there 
to Dwight, my field of labor, I journeyed on horseback through a desolate 
uninhabited country thirty miles inland to Dwight Mission School, arriving 
after a tedious ride at twilight, and just as we emerged from the dense 
forest we heard a church bell, a church bell in a savage land! It thrilled 
my inmost soul and stirred up feelings I shall never forget. 


“Tt was the closing of the year and communion season at the school 
when the Lord’s Supper was celebrated at the Sabbath service. After a 
hasty supper I hurried to the Church or rather the schoolhouse where 
services were being held, and met Rev. Washburn who was in charge and 
saw for the first time converted Indians, as I entered they were singing a 
Cherokee hymn..... 


“On Monday morning, after a season of prayer, twenty-five or thirty 
of us set out on horseback to the home of Col. Webber, who though not yet 
a christian, had invited the missionaries and christianized Indians to spend 
Christmas with him. Our time was to be spent in preaching and singing, 
instead of drinking whiskey and in fighting as had been their custom. 


“The distance was some fifty miles through forest and swamps. Un- 
able to make the journey in one day, we were obliged to camp out. This 
was the first time in my life that I had ever been compelled to sleep on 
the ground with the broad canopy of heaven for a covering. As it was 
very cold we built big fires of logs around which we gathered and 
managed to keep warm. 


“When morning came we resumed our journey, and well along in the 
afternoon reached the home of our kind hearted host. Here we greeted 
more than a hundred Indians, assembled to hear the things which were 
commanded of God. We held our meetings out-of-doors during the day 
and in the different cabins at night where we remained three days and 
nights, and many had their hearts opened and turned to God, among these 
Col. Weber. This was the happiest Christmas I ever spent, though far 


from home and friends and destitute of the luxuries and comforts to which 
I had been accustomed.” 


In May, 1833, the mission schools were in good condition. The 
chiefs of the Cherokees decided to appropriate half of their national 
school fund, or about $750 annually to earry on the work at Fair- 
field, under Doctor Palmer. That sum was expected to support 


thirty pupils who were selected by a Cherokee committee specially 
appointed to receive and dismiss students.2! 


A 20 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, In- 
dian Archives Division, Vol. 11. The above account was furnished by Mrs. Edith 
Hicks Walker, granddaughter of the Rev. and Mrs. S. A. Worcester of Park Hill 
Mission. She described Webber as “a most trustworthy and kind-hearted character, 
loved by his tribesmen and all who knew him. He died at his home near Fairfield, 
November 4, 1834, but his memory is perpetuated by the Falls, and the town which 
bears his name, also by the good example of christian manhood he set while he was 
here on earth... .. a 

*1 History of American Missions to the Heathen, op. cit., p. 241. According to 
the report of Elbert Herring, commissioner of Indian affairs, Fairfield had thirty- 
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The Reverend Jesse Lockwood wrote from ‘‘New Dwight, Chero- 
kee Nation, April 6, 1834,’’ to D. Greene in Boston: ‘‘ .... Col. 


Webber the most influential and pious chief is now lying at the 


point of death with the consumption. ... (about 25 or 30 miles from 
Dwight) Col. W. has taken great pains to give his children a good 


education. He has a wife and 2 children.’’ 


Webber died on April 11, 1834, ‘‘Much regretted, he was a half 
brother of David Brown, and a great friend of schools and mission- 
aries. When we came we brought him letters from .... David 
Brown. ’’2? 


In 1834 Fairfield, supported principally by the Cherokees, was 
successfully managed by Doctor and Mrs. Palmer and the teacher, 
Miss Jerusha Johnson. ‘‘The death of the distinguished chief, Col. 
Webber is a heavy loss both to the mission and the Cherokees.’’23 


The Missionary Herald of December, 1835, reported the death of 
Mrs. Clarissa Palmer at Granville, Ohio, on September 4, saying that 
she had been ill for two or three years. 


From Ipswich, March 7, 1839, Mrs. C. C. Lockwood, in a letter 
to some of her friends, wrote that on the fifteenth of April, 1835, 
arrangements had been made for her to return east to her friends, 
and that ‘‘Mrs. Palmer of Fairfield station, 15 miles from Dwight, 
who was rapidly declining of consumption, asked and received per- 
mission of the American Board to accompany us to Ohio, once more to 
see her friends, & die..... ”? The baggage belonging to the party 
was sent by ox wagon to Fort Smith where the travelers expected to 
board a steamboat. On their arrival they learned that there was no 
boat within two hundred miles as the water was so low that large 
boats could not ply upon the Arkansas. It was finally decided to 
proceed, and two log canoes were bought and fastened together; low 
chairs were placed in one of the canoes for Mrs. Lockwood and Mrs. 
Palmer, and the men of the party rowed by turns, making twelve 


‘miles the first day. The nights were passed in log cabins shared 


with the family owning them. After three days the men became 
too exhausted to row and two athletic strangers were employed to 
assist in the arduous work. 


five pupils in 1833, and the American Board of ‘Foreign Missions had expended 
$14,128 at Dwight, Fairfield and Forks of the Illinois stations. The buildings and 
improvements at Fairfield, valued at $1,628, had been purchased by the Cherokees 
and were to be used as a school, under their own direction, and at their own ex- 
ense. 
. 22 David and Catherine Brown were among the first students at Brainerd Mis- 
sion converted to the Christian religion by the missionaries. David visited Webber 
in the spring of 1816 and worked in his store. He returned to the old nation in 1819. 
23 Religious Intelligencer, New Haven, November 8, 1834, p. 370. The Mission- 
ary Herald, Vol. XXXI (January, 1835) in writing of the death of Walter Webber, 
describe him as a “patriotic and worthy man; intelligent and enterprising . . . . en- 
gaged in agriculture and trade.” 
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After five weary days the party boarded the commodious 
Neosho, but the hardships of the journey had reduced Mrs. Palmer 
so much that she was compelled to remain in her berth most of the 
time until her arrival in Cincinnati. ‘‘. ... Mrs. Palmer lived until 
August & then her spirit left its tabernacle of clay & I doubt not 
ascended to inhabit the mansions prepared for it in Heaven.’’* 


Another death reported was that of the Reverend Samuel Aldrich 
at Fairfield, on November 22, 1835, at the age of twenty-seven. He 
had been cared for by Dr. Palmer since he was taken extremely ill 
on September 23 and repaired to the Mission. Aldrich, educated 
at Hamilton Literary and Theological Institute, arrived among the 
Cherokees December 24, 1834.75 


Accounts of Fairfield state that toward the close of the year 
1835, ‘‘the presence of the Holy Spirit was again made manifest at 
Fairfield, at Dwight, and in the vicinity,’’ and that another revival 
took place during the winter of 1836, when eighteen members were 
added to the church at Fairfield.*® 


The New York Observer, September 22, 1838, published a resume 
of the twenty-ninth report of the American Board, in which it was 
stated that Mr. and Mrs. Palmer (his second wife) were still in 
charge at Fairfield, and that about seventy students were enrolled 
at Dwight and Fairfield.?’ 


On December 28, 1939, Elizur Butler, one of the most famous 
missionaries among the Cherokee Indians, sent a report concerning 
Fairfield Mission to Hon. William Herring, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in answer to a circular sent him in July. He reported 
that most of the pupils were from the neighborhood of the school, 
but that five orphans lived with the mission family. The station 
was supported entirely by the American Board, and nothing was 
contributed by the government or the Indians. He gave the address 
as Flint Postoffice, Cherokee Nation. 


There was only one teacher for the twenty-two male ‘‘scholars’’ 
and fourteen girls and the average attendance was about twenty. 
Materials were very high at the time the buildings were constructed; 
the school building had gone to decay. In one report, Butler wrote: 


24Typed copy of letter in collection of Grant Foreman. 

25 Baptist Missionary Magazine, February, 1836. 

26 [bid., pp. 265, 277. There were sixty students in the school in 1835. Organ- 
ization of the churches were originally Presbyterian, but Dwight and Fairfield later 
became Congregational. When the latter place was visited by the Rev. Amory 
Chamberlin, he was detained there by high water in Sallisaw Creek (Lon R. Baker, 
“The Rev. Amory Nelson Chamberlin,’ Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, No. i 
[March, 1934], pp. 100, 102). | 

27 Miss Jerusha Johnson, who was born at Colchester, Connecticut, October 14, 
1804, was probably a sister of the first Mrs. Palmer. She came to Fairfield Mission 
January 3, 1833, and was married to Marcus Palmer on February 7, 1836, just five 
months after the death of his first wife. 
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“Since I came here in 1840, the dwelling house has been repaired, 
with additions. And a meeting-house and school-room, both under one 
roof have been built. The whole building is fifty by thirty, with a movable 
partition. The labor of hewing, collecting materials, making shingles, 
and putting them on for this building was mostly done by the neighbors— 
but the plank, nail, glass, and carpenter work was at the expense of the 
American Board.” 


Butler considered the buildings suitable for the present, al- 
though a good barn was needed. He wrote that for the last thirty 
years or more there had been a good understanding between his 
Society and the Cherokee Council, and that they had been accorded 
full permission to reside in the nation, and labor for the promotion 
of civilization and Christianity among the people. 


A small stock of cattle and horses was kept for the use of the 
station, and thirty acres were under cultivation. Eighty members 
belonged to the Presbyterian church and Doctor Butler wrote: ‘‘So 
far as my health will permit, my time is spent in superintending the 
business of the station, preaching and practiceing medicine. Some 
seasons the practice of medicine occupies much of my time; and this 
is a great addition to the current expenses of the station.’’ 


Fairfield was fortunate in having two physicians in charge of 
the mission. Dr. Butler, a native of Norfolk, Connecticut, was born 
June 11, 1794, and he was twenty-seven when he joined the mission- 
aries at Brainerd Mission. He remained there three years until he 
was transferred to Creek Path, subsequently known as Guntersville, 
Tennessee. In 1826 he removed to Haweis Mission near Rome, 
Georgia, and in 1831, because he was living in that state without 
swearing allegiance to the government, he was arrested and marched 
in chains to prison in company with Samuel Austin Worcester, a 
missionary who devoted his whole life to the service of the Cherokees. 
These good men were confined to prison for four years, at hard 
labor, at Milledgeville, where they were compelled to wear prison 
garb. On being freed, January 14, 1833, Butler returned to his 
family at Haweis, but was obliged to go to Brainerd to escape more 
persecution. He was ordained a minister at Kingston on April 14, 
1838, and in that capacity he accompanied the Cherokees when they 
were driven out of their nation in 1839. He first stopped at Park 


‘Hill until 1840, when he assumed charge of Fairfield Mission and 


that was his station for the next ten years. 


Doctor Butler first married Miss Esther Post of South Concord, 
Connecticut, in 1789. She died at Haweis, November 21, 1829. The 
following August 14, 1830, he married Lucy Ames, formerly of 
Groton, Massachusetts, at Brainerd Mission, and she survived him 
until 1888, at West Aaron, Connecticut.?8 


28 Robert Sparks Walker, Torchlights to the Cherokees, New York, 1931, pp. 45, 
46; History of American Missions to the Heathen, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1840, 


p. 335 
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Doctor Butler reported to Governor Pierce M. Butler, Cherokee 
Agent from Fairfield, on June 19, 1843, that the staff was then com- 
posed of himself and wife and Miss Esther Smith, who was in charge 
of the school.2? For the past two years forty children had attended 
the school, and at that time there were eleven girls and fourteen 
boys in daily attendance. In his family there were four children of 
his own; one Cherokee young woman who had been educated at 
Dwight Mission; an orphan Cherokee girl who could read and write, 
but who was almost blind at times; in addition there were three 
Indian girls who attended the school. The farm of thirty acres had 
not been enlarged and labor on it was performed by Cherokees. 


In 1842, a building for public worship was erected in spite of 
some opposition of white people in the neighborhood. The church 
was fifty by thirty feet, and the labor on the building was furnished 
gratuitously, besides thirty days’ team work. In 1844 Butler re- 
ported no change in personnel. ‘‘A charitable society has been 
formed here, a committee select{ed], and caused to be printed and 
gratuitously distributed, sermons in English and Cherokee.’’ 


The church at Fairfield, located south of the site of the present 
Stilwell, Oklahoma, had seventy-two members in 1845. Being so 
near the Arkansas line large quantities of liquor were sold to the 
Indians, and Walter S. Adair, president of the national temperance 
society, called meetings of that body at Fairfield schoolhouse and 
on one occasion, after a prayer in Cherokee, an address was made 
by Adair. A Cherokee hymn was sung before a speech by one of the 
missionaries from Dwight, and that was followed by a talk by 
Major George Lowrey. At that meeting seventy-four persons signed 
the temperance pledge.*® 


On July 12, 1850, the fifth anniversary of the organization of 
the Flint District Auxiliary Temperance Society was fittingly ob- 
served at Fairfield when an interesting program was rendered.*! 
The Cherokee mission held its annual meeting at Fairfield on Sep- 
tember 10, and services were continued through the twelfth, on 
which day the time was devoted to ‘‘prayer for the success of the 
American Board, and for the universal diffusion of the Gospel; 
the communication of missionary intelligence; and the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, in concert with the Board itself, and its 
Missions generally in various parts of the world, who hold similar 
meetings at the same time.’’2 


29 One of the most faithful and devoted missionaries in the Indian country was 
Miss Esther Smith who taught at Fairfield from 1841 until September 6, 1853. She 
died at Fort Gibson in January, 1865, and was buried in a local cemetery until her 
body was interred in the National Cemetery among the unknown dead. 

30 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 365, 382. 
31 Cherokee Advocate, July 30, 1850, p. 2, col. 2. : 


82 Ibid., August 27, 1850. This notice was signed by S. A. Worcester, Clerk of 
the Mission. ; 
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When Doctor Butler was appointed as superintendent of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary, Fairfield was left destitute according 
to the Reverend S. A. Worcester, who wrote from Park Hill, August 
30, 1853, that the school at Fairfield Station had been much smaller 
than the surrounding population would lead one to expect. There 
were seventy-four members of the church and that number had 
probably diminished since.*? 


On December 27, 1852, Edwin Teele, Mrs. Sarah E. Teele and 
Miss Esther Smith arrived to take charge at Fairfield, with one 
native assistant. The Reverend Mr. Teele was a native of Medford, 
Massachusetts, and his wife was from Thetford, Vermont. Mr. 
Teele, a graduate of Harvard and Andover Seminary, had been con- 
vineed that the presence of a missionary was greatly needed. 
“.... At first he was much discouraged. ... . From the time of 
Dr. Butler’s removal to the Cherokee female seminary, there had 
been no resident missionary among the people; it is not strange that 
to our young brother the field seemed to be ‘grown over with thorns 
and briers.” Now, however, he says that ‘a few things brighten the 
prospect.’ ”’ 


The number of communicants was sixty-nine, the Sunday school 
had increased to forty children. Two prayer meetings were held, 
one weekly and the other fortnightly, the latter being held ex- 
clusively for women whose attendance was encouraging.*4 


Mr. Teele wrote, on May 3, 1853: ‘‘Sabbath before last we had 
a very pleasant ‘big meeting,’ as the Indians call our two days’ com- 
munion seasons. We have strong hopes that the services have not 
been in vain.’’ 


The Missionary Herald noted, in November, 1853, that the 
Reverend Horace A. Wentz of Oswego, New York, had left Cin- 
cinnati for the Cherokee Mission. He was a graduate of Lane 
Seminary and he planned to remain at Dwight Mission for the 
present. He was accompanied by Miss M. Elizabeth Denny and 
Miss Lucina H. Lord of Thetford, Vermont; Miss Esther Smith, 
late of the Cherokee Mission, was also a member of the party. Miss 
Denny was to take charge of the school at Fairfield and Miss Lord 
was to assist Mrs. Teele. 


In 1855 Fairfield was still in charge of the Reverend Horace 
A. Wentz, assisted by Mr. James Orr and Mrs. Orr, while Miss 
M. E. Denny was the teacher. The church had seventy-two members 
and the school continued ‘‘to prosper in a good degree.’’** 


33 Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger (Norman, 1936), p. 305. 
34 The Missionary Herald, January, 1853, pp. 11, 29; ibid., October, 1853, p. 310. 
35 Missionary Herald, 1855, pp. 127-28. 
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The faithful Miss Esther Smith, ‘‘a worthy lady, who had long 
been in the employ of the American Board, has but recently dis- 
solved her relation with that establishment, and taken a public school 
of the nation.’’* 


The Reverend §. A. Worcester wrote to Cherokee Agent Butler 
in 1858, that the Fairfield school had been closed for want of a 
teacher, but that year the Rev. C. C. Torrey, his wife and Miss Sarah 
Dean moved to the station, and Miss Dean became the teacher.*” 


Soon after his graduation from the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Massachusetts, the Reverend Charles Cutler Torrey was 
married on September 5, 1855, and the young missionaries left im 
the autumn for the Indian Territory to take up their work and 
residence at Fairfield Station. Doctor Torrey kept a journal of 
their life among the Indians in which he wrote: 


“We rested at Fairfield until my horses’ heels were healed. A[ddie] 
[Mrs. Torrey] was much better after a little rest and took charge of the 
school as there was no teacher. .... We remained at Fairfield during 
the winter, I doing missionary work and A———— teaching school, 
awaiting further orders. We had a very uncomfortable winter, boarding 
with Mr. and Mrs. Orr, lay missionaries, who gave us very poor food at 
uncertain hours, and very poor lodgings in the upper half story of the 
log house.” 


Torrey made an extensive trip through the Indian country, and 
during his absence Mrs. Torrey remained at Dwight with the Rev. 
and Mrs. Worcester Willey. They finally settled at Fairfield for 
their permanent station: 


“The condition was very discouraging. My predecessor had alienated 
the people in various ways and they were unwilling to come to church or 
to the Mission premises..... 


“We had a comfortable log house and out-buildings with about twelve 
acres of ground and all the wood we chose to cut within easy reach. The 
land was sown to corn and oats for our horses and cows. I had three 
horses, a herd of cows and young cattle ....I also had many hogs... 
killed six giving us twelve hams and shoulders and many pounds of 
DaACORS 2 ws I used to sell or exchange some of the bacon for venison 
which was very common. I milked nine cows, but had to keep the calves 
sucking all summer to entice the cows home from the range...... A———— 
with my help made butter and cheese enough for our own use..... £ 
rigged up a cheese press so that A—————- could make cheese. 


“Much of the time, both Sundays and other days, we had to keep 
open house. . .. We had a melodion and the people were fond of singing 
their Cherokee hymns, while A————— played for them. We had two 
little Cherokee girls, Polly and Lizzie Glass, who lived with us until we 
went to Park Hill.” 


36 W. A. Duncan, superintendent of Public Schools, Cherokee Nation, to George 
Butler, Cherokee Agent at Tahlequah in Missionary Herald, 1857, p. 143. 
37 Missionary Herald, 1858; Report commissioner of Indian affairs, 1859, p. 502. 


ar to that report Fairfield was twenty-five miles southeast of Tahlequah (ibid. 
p. ‘ 
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On August 20, 1856, a baby girl was born to Mrs. Torrey. 
oth mother and daughter were seriously ill, and their lives were 
ved by the skill of Doctor D. D. Hitchcock of Park Hill. 


_ Mrs. Torrey conducted a prayer meeting for the women, and 

me Cherokee walked three miles to attend. Once a month Doctor 
orrey went to Pea Vine, twenty miles distant. It was there that 
iss Esther Smith of Royalton, Vermont, was teaching, and Torrey 
ote in his diary. 


“She was a devoted Christian woman who had the confidence of the 
therokees to an unusual degree. 


“The spiritual results of my work at Fairfield seem very meager. 
There were few conversions. All improvements on the mission were 
wept away by the war. I had no difficulty in making my way about, as 
he Indians were apt in the sign language. ... I found it so in the 
Yhoctaw country; when looking for a Choctaw house the people I en- 
juired of could not speak English, so I simply gave the name of the family, 
ndicating that I wanted to reach them. In reply my informant placed 
1is fingers in the shape of a roof and held up one hand with the five 
ingers erect, indicating that there were five houses more to pass, which 
found to be true. 


“Fairfield was the birthplace of my two older children..... the house 
was one of the best in that region, built in the usual style—a double log 
cabin, and a space between, all under one roof .... The space between 

. afterward closed in and finished for a room. ‘There was an ell 
‘unning out to what was, when we lived there, the road; ... .a little room 
ubout eight feet square was built out from the ell, and was the private 
“oom of the teacher. The ell was kitchen, pantry, etc. There was a piazza 
n front and back of the house, and a half-story was built over the cabin, 
riving two unfinished chambers in one of which we spent our first un- 
comfortable winter ....It was a fine place for a successful mission . 
jur work there covered about four years... . 1855 to 1859.” 


The Cherokees have erected statues to Sequoyah and Will Rogers 
n the Capitol of the United States; people of Oklahoma have pre- 
served the birthplace of Sequoyah by covering the log cabin with a 
2andsome stone house; but no memorial of any description has yet 
9een raised to the splendid missionaries who came from the uni- 
versities and colleges of New England to instruct these Indians until 
hey were driven out by the Civil War.** Surely some recognition 
s due those brave people who sacrificed so much to improve their 
‘ed brethren. 


Among the settlers at Fairchild Mission was a part Cherokee 
1amed Mose Alberty. He arrived with the Old Settler Cherokees 
when the station was started. Two years later his wife, on her way 
‘0 join her husband, died about where Fort Smith is located. Her 


38 The Committee on Marking Historic Sites, of which Gen. Wm. S. Key is 
Chairman, selected Fairfield Mission as one of the first fifty historic sites in Okla- 
roma to be marked in the Committee’s program in 1949. A handsome plaque will 
ye erected near Stilwell, Adair County, indicating the site of Fairfield Mission about 
ive miles southwest of the City, and giving a brief historic sketch of the Mission 
and names of some of the missionaries who served there.—Ed. 
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remains were brought to the mission and buried in the missionary 
cemetery and a monument was erected to her memory bearing th: 
inscription : 


‘‘Erected by Moses Alberty in memory of his wife Sarah Alberty 
who departed this life June 18, 1830. Age 37 years.’’ 


The first person interred in the cemetery was ‘‘Polly, wife of 
R. McLemore. Born Feb. 10, 1820. Died March 21, 1883. She pro. 
fessed religion in 1840.’’ F. Daly was the man who hewed these 
two stones.®9 
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POLITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE CHEROKEE 
TREATY OF NEW ECHOTA 


By Robert A. Rutland* 


A cursory glance at the record of events which led to the Treaty 
of New Echota and the subsequent removal of the Cherokees from 
the southeastern United States to lands west of the Mississippi shows 
only that a group of less than 20,000 unfortunates were moved from 
their homelands—most of them against their will. But the deeper 
implications of that treaty and Cherokee removal were part-and- 
parcel of the struggles over nullification and slavery. In short, the 
South’s quest for state rights was opposed by the North’s insistence 
upon a strong central government. The issue of humanitarianism 
cannot be overlooked, but it appears to have been of secondary im- 
portance.** 


It is important to note that the question of Cherokee removal 
became a national] issue in the 1820s and 1830s. The bitterness of 
the struggle between the Indians, the work of missionaries and the 
northern groups who championed the Cherokee cause, and the con- 
tempt of President Jackson, Georgia politicos, and the southern ele- 
ment in general—weaved a dramatic web which heralded the coming 
of mightier struggles, and these came to the very core of the argu- 
ment: Which was to be stronger, the Union or the State? 


Early English settlers in what is now the southeastern portion 
of the United States found the Cherokee nation compressed into 
parts of the present-day states of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama. From 1721 until 1784 members of 
the tribe carried on negotiations with British Indian agents, private 
groups and the various American states, and in each treaty the 
Cherokee lands were bargained away. 


During the American Revolution the Cherokees assisted British 
troops and were dealt with as defeated enemies at the conclusion of 
that war. In their first treaty with the new nation, the Cherokees 
entered into an agreement which laid the foundations for relations 


* Robert A. Rutland is Assistant Director of Public Information, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas. Mr. Rutland is a native Oklahoman. He 
attended Tulsa Central and Cascia high schools, Tulsa, and graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1947. In 1948-49, he was a graduate student in history 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. From 1943-46, he served in the Tank 
Destroyer Corps, Field Artillery, and Public Relations Department of the Army 
in the United States, Philippine Islands, China, and Okinawa.—Ed. 

** This paper describes the situation as the Cherokees found it after a portion 
of the tribe had signed treaties in 1817 and 1819. It traces the route that inevitably 
led to the triumph of Georgia’s doctrine of state sovereignty with the final removal 
of the Cherokees in 1838. 
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between the tribe and the United States. These stood until another 
treaty was signed some 34 years later. This early treaty—the Treaty 
of Hopewell—was signed on November 28, 1785, at Hopewell, South 
Carolina. It was a simple document which established the relationship 
between the Indians and the federal government. It provided for the 
Cherokees to ‘‘acknowledge themselves under the exclusive protection 
of the United States.’’ It further called for the United States “‘to 
have sole right of regulating trade with the Indians and managing 
their affairs.’’! 


It was 55 years, and 12 treaties later, that the full effect of these 
provisions made an impact on the Cherokee. When the tribe first 
entered into treaties with the British in 1721, its estimated holdings 
ineluded slightly less than 80,000,000 acres. By 1817, the tribe held 
less than 15,000,000 acres of its original tract.” 


During the intervening years, the Cherokees were to become 
divided into Upper and Lower divisions.* Travelers from the Cherokee 
region reported that the Upper and Lower tribes spoke different 
dialects, and the Upper Cherokees by the end of the century had 
turned from hunting to an agricultural existence. The Lower 
Cherokees, however, continued to live primarily by their hunting 
prowess. 


Throughout the latter half of the 18th Century a large number 
of whites settled among the tribe, particularly the Upper branch. 
The influence of their offsprings became a salient feature of tribal 
life, and some ethnologists use it as a partial explanation for the 
high degree of civilization which the Upper Cherokees had attained by 
1817, when the Lower elements of the tribe agreed to move from 
their southeastern hunting grounds to the Arkansas territory and 
beyond. 


While their tribesmen moved westward, the Upper Cherokees 
progressed toward a civilized status with increasing rapidity. <A 
report to the War department in 1825 indicated a portion of the 
Upper tribe was on a level with many whites in the area. Under 
the guidance of John Ross, a Scotch half-breed, and other leaders 
of equal intellect a newspaper, called Cherokee Phoenix, was pub- 
lished at the Cherokee capital New Echota, Georgia.’ The paper was 
bi-lingual, with half of its reports in English and the other portion 
in the Cherokee phonetic alphabet. Many Cherokees possessed at 
least one slave, and large estates were not uncommon. The Cheroke 
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farmers raised cotton, corn and cattle, and many did much of their 
trading with merchants in New York, Philadelphia and Charleston. 


Across the Cherokee-Georgia boundary line (set by federal 
authority) the whites did not look upon the Indian progress with 
favor. Georgia had ceded its western lands to the federal govern- 
ment in 1802 after a compact was made regarding the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian claims to Georgia soil. The Georgians wanted 
the Indians removed—the sooner the better—and the treaty of 
1817 was the outgrowth of this insistence. General Andrew Jack- 
son had been sent to the Cherokee country to negotiate such a 
treaty, along with General David Merriwether and Governor McMinn 
of Tennessee. The treaty party made no headway with the Upper 
Cherokees and found little encouragement in the lower country. But 
despite the reluctance of the Indians to make any concessions, the 
federal commissioners pressed a treaty which was finally signed by 
a minority of the chiefs on July 8, 1817. It called for removal of 
the Lower portion of the tribe, and apparently a majority of the 
Cherokees were bitterly opposed to the treaty.’ Nevertheless, it was 
ratified by the senate after considerable debate and proclaimed on 
December 26, 1817. 


The treaty provided for an exchange of lands east of the Missis- 
sippi for an equal area in the west. Significantly, article eight of the 
treaty allowed the Cherokee head of a family living on ceded lands 
to become a United States citizen. It further allowed Cherokees who 
elected citizenship to receive 640 acres of land in fee simple east of 
the Mississippi. 


Although the treaty and the subsequent Treaty of 1819, which 
adjusted the 1817 pact, gave the United States title to nearly five 
million acres of land east of the Mississippi, the treaty was unpopular 
with many northern elements, Georgians and the Indians themselves. 
George R. Gilmer, an eminent Georgia politician, wrote the federal 
House of Representatives the views of a Georgia committee which 
investigated the treaty’s effects in 1822 :° 


«|. The (Georgia) committee cannot but view this attempt on the 
part of the United States to grant lands in fee simple within the limits of 
Georzia as a direct violation of the rights of that State..... By the same 
eighth article of the said treaty, all the Cherokee Indians, who may choose 
to do so, are authorized to become citizens of the United States. The 
committee are not aware of the existence of a power of conferring the 
rights of citizenship in any branch of government other than Congress.” 


It soon became apparent, both in Washington and in Georgia, 
that the fee simple and citizenship provisions of the treaties would 
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accomplish the reverse of what many held as a basic tenet of all Indian 
policy—speedy removal to the west. Aided by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Cherokees took on an 
extensive educational program for themselves. The Cherokees in 
the northwestern corner of Georgia flourished, and a census in 1825 
revealed a population of 13,563 Cherokees, 220 whites and 1,277 
slaves within the Cherokee Nation borders.?® 


Bound on the north and west by Tennessee, on the south and 
west by Alabama, on the south and east by Georgia and North Caro- 
lina, the Cherokee Nation in the 1820’s embraced 7,882,240 acres in 
those states.11 Whites in the older sections of those states where 
the soil had worn thin by crude agricultural methods looked en- 
viously at the Indian holdings. The Cherokee chieftains were not 
unaware of the situation, particularly in Georgia, but seemed to 
have had an implicit faith in the protection powers and guarantees 
of the federal government. 


In what might have been a move to strengthen the Cherokee 
position against Georgia claims, the Indians adopted a tribal con- 
stitution on July 26, 1827.1 The reaction in Georgia to this document 
was immediate and indignant. Governor Forsyth sent a copy of the 
constitution to President John Quincy Adams and asked what action 
the federal government would take to squelch ‘‘a separate govern- 
ment within the limits of a sovereign state.’’!® 


Meanwhile, the Georgia legislature was not silent. In a resolu- 
tion passed following the Cherokee’s constitutional action, they de- 
clared ‘‘The policy which has been pursued by the United States 
toward the Cherokee Indians has not been in good faith toward 
Georgia. .. . all the lands, appropriated and unappropriated, which 
lie within the conventional limits of Georgia belong to her absolutely 
.... the Indians are tenants at her will.’’!4 Other issues in Georgia 
politics caused factional strife, but on the Indian question the 
Mata ite achieved unity. They held that the Indians must be 
removed. 


Under the Federalists, the United States policy toward the 
Cherokee Indians had vacillated between hopes for removal volun- 
tarily and a position that ‘‘nothing in the compact (1802) compelled 
the government to remove them against their will.’5 The outcome 
of the national election of 1828 sealed the future of Federalism, and 
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Iso sealed the future of the Cherokee Nation. Jackson defeated 
dams by more than a 2-1 majority in the electoral college, and was 
learly the champion of the western and southern frontier regions. 
eorgia looked to Jackson for aid, and found the new president will- 
ig to carry their cause. Jackson, as a commissioner seeking treaties 
ith the Cherokees, had been outspoken in his views concerning re- 
oval. He held removal as ‘‘inevitable’’ and at the offset took a 
paternalistic attitude toward the Cherokees. Years later the con- 
idential files of Commissioner of Indian Affairs P. M. Butler alleged 
hat Jackson told General Merriwether to ‘‘build fires around them 
the Cherokees) .’’!6 


The Georgia legislature interpreted Jackson’s election as a clear 
nandate to move ahead with its plans to extinguish the Indian 
laims in their state. The official results of the election had hardly 
reached Washington when, in December of 1828, the Georgia law- 
nakers enacted a bill which provided that after June 1, 1830, the 
Sherokees (and all other Indians residing in Georgia) would be 
mder the jurisdiction of Georgia law.!7 <A law passed in 1829 
rowded the Cherokees by making all their Indian laws ‘‘null and 
yoid’’ on June 1, 1830.18 These acts declared that the Cherokee 
ract of some 100 square miles in the northwestern corner of Georgia 
vould be added to Carroll, DeKalb, Gwinnet, Hall and Habersham 
ounties.19 Another important feature of the bills was a provision 
which made it illegal for any member of the tribe to attempt to dis- 
ourage other Cherokees from moving to the area west of the Mis- 
issipp1.?° 

But perhaps the most stinging of all sections of the bills was that 
vhich held ‘‘That no Indian or descendant of an Indian residing 
vithin the Creek or Cherokee nations of Indians, shall be deemed 
1 competent witness in any court of this state to which a white person 
nay be a party.’’1 


It is difficult to find conclusive evidence that the question of 
Indian removal was an outright issue of the 1828 election. But there 
vas no doubt as to where Jackson stood. Shortly after his inaugura- 
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tion in 1829, Niles Weekly Register carried a reprinted article fron 
the New Echota Phoenix of January 28, 1829, which read: ‘* o*. .Ther 
is hope for the Cherokees as long as they continue in their presen 
situation; but disorganize them, either by removing them beyond th 
Mississippi, or by imposing on them ‘heavy burdens,’ you cut a vita 
string in their national existence.’ 


Less than a month later, Secretary of War John H. Eaton per 
mitted the magazine to publish a letter which he had sent to Jom 
Ross and other Cherokees who complained of the Georgia Legislature’ 
overtures. Ross and his supporters hoped for federal aid in case 0 
a ‘‘showdown.’’ The letter said “*‘..... The arms of this country ea 
never be employed, to stay any state of this union from the exercis 
of those legitimate powers which attach, and belong to their sovereign 
character.’ ’23 


The matter became further complicated in July, 1829, whe 
gold was discovered on the Cherokee lands in Georgia. More tha 
3,000 whites hastened to the Indian lands, and little attempt wa 
made to protect the rights of the Cherokees as the invaders sough 
the precious metal.?* 


The Georgia legislation followed Jackson’s message to the open 
ing of the 21st Congress, in which he expressed sympathy with th 
Indian’s position, and as a just solution he again urged them t 
accept final removal to the so-called ‘‘Indian Frontier’’ beyond th 
Mississippi.”° 


Immediately, Jackson’s enemies and the humanitarians of th 
northern and New England states denounced the Georgia legislation— 
both the spirit and the intent of the laws. One historian writes 
“It (Cherokee Removal) became a subject of angry conversatio 
among abolitionist groups and north sewing circles; and led to th 
widening of the ugly rift of sectionalism, which slavery had alread 
created.’ ’26 


A great champion of the Cherokee cause appeared in Senato 
Theodore Freylinghusen, of New Jersey. A deeply religious ma 
who once considered leaving polities to enter the ministry, he repr 
sented that portion of the senate which held that protection of th 
Cherokee lands was a sacred obligation of the United States becaus 
of treaty commitments. 


Freylinghusen ’s arguments on behalf of the Cherokees reache 
their zenith during debates in April of 1830. In a six-hour speecl 
me + Niles Weekly Register, (Baltimore, 1812-1849), XXXVI, 4]. (Cited later : 
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prolonged over three different meetings of the senate, he denounced 
Georgia’s recent legislation and recalled the relations of the Cherokees 
and Creeks with the federal government from the 18th century. 
More particularly, Freylinghusen pleaded with the Senate to follow 
what he considered the binding obligations assented to under Wash- 
ington, and commended by Jefferson.27 Morever, the New Jersey 
Senator denounced the underhanded methods which the War Depart- 
ment apparently had sanctioned in dealing with the Indians.8 


These remarks were a clear swing at Jackson’s hard-fisted 
policy toward the Cherokees. Next, Senator Peleg Sprague of Maine 
joined in condemning Georgia and Jackson, as did Senator Asher 
Robbins of Rhode Island. All used the same theme: the obligation of 
the United States to treaties, and the obligation of both the United 
States and Georgia to human decency. 


Georgia’s Congressional delegation seemed to feel it was on sure 
ground. It did not need to make a point-by-point refutation of the 
opposition’s charges. Senator Forsyth of that state worded part of 
his rebuttal thus: ‘‘.... I consider it a matter of conscience to... . 
relieve the senator (Freylinghusen) from any apprehension that it 
may become necessary to cut white throats in Georgia to preserve 
inviolate the natural faith, and to perform our treaty obligations to 
the Indians.’’29 


Forsyth said Georgia had been much abused in the ‘‘partisan 
press’’ and by the congressional opposition, and he attributed it to 
misunderstanding rather than malice. ‘‘Peculiarly appropriate to 
our condition,’’ he said, ‘‘is the language of Cassius, who was, ‘ Hated 
by those he loved, Braved by his brother, checked like a bond- 
man. .... ’ 730 Horsyth, if he had any doubts, had only to recall Secre- 
tary Eaton’s letter of 1829 to feel secure in his position. Mr. Wayne, 
a Georgia representative in the lower house, lacked Forsyth’s patience, 
but shared his fellow-Georgian’s contempt of the humanitarian posi- 
tion. 


«|. . Sir,’’ Wayne said in the House on May 24, 1830, ‘‘it 
would have been well for gentlemen, before they had chanted their 
strains of Cherokee virtue, happiness, simplicity and independence, to 
have acquainted themselves with the true position of that tribe, as 
fixed by treaties, and with their moral condition as a people. .... ie 
Wayne concluded, ‘‘Sir, so monstrous a concatenation (Cherokee in- 
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dependence) of construction it is only humane to Strangle in its 
birth; and I trust it lies dead in all its deformity.’ 


One source of unexpected opposition came from neighboring 
Tennessee, where the popular David Crockett had been elected to 
the House of Representatives. Crockett followed Wayne, Lumpkin 
and Foster—the Georgia delegation—and spoke briefly. He said he 
had his constituents to settle with, but also had his conscience, and 
would therefore support the Cherokees.** 


These debates were faithfully reported in the press and northern 
elements continued to agitate for a strong stand against Georgia. 
William Lloyd Garrison, the firebrand editor, called Freylinghusen 
‘‘the Christian Statesman’’ and referred to him as a ‘“‘patriot and 
Christian.’ ’34 


The assurances which Georgia needed in her fight to extinguish 
the Indian claims came at an opportune moment. On June 1, 1830, 
(the date originally set by the state legislature as the effective one 
for the laws regulating Indian lands) Gilmer received a letter from 
Secretary Eaton. It clearly defined the Jacksonian impression of 
how far Georgia might go. The letter read :** 


&e 


... The right to regulate the internal policy of a State has not 
been confided to the General Government, and, of course, on collisions thus 
arising it cannot interfere. To the extent, however, of executing the pro- 
visions of the act of 1802, and restraining intruders and trespassers from 
the soil and country of the Indians, the President will act . ... our Treaties 
and laws forbid this; and these he will consider it a duty faithfully to 
execute.” 


On June 3, 1830, the preceding legislation affecting the Chero- 
kees and their lands was put into effect. Less than a week later, 
President Jackson gave an executive order which suspended the en- 
rollment and removal to the west of small groups of Cherokees. With 
this he reiterated his thought that he was powerless to act against 
the sovereignty of a state. At the same time, Jackson made another 
order which caused suspension of the annuity payments to the treas- 
urer of the Cherokee Nation. Thereafter, the president ordered, 
funds were to be disbursed to tribe members on an individual basis.5® 


John Ross was in Washington, where he conferred with the con- 
gressmen sympathetic to the Cherokee cause. The outgrowth of these 
meetings was a suit filed in the Supreme Court on behalf of the 
tribe against the State of Georgia. The Cherokees employed William 
Wirt, the former attorney general, as their counsel; then awaited a 
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sourt decision which they expected would stay Georgia’s hand. Be- 
fore actually filing the suit, Wirt had written to Gilmer (then gov- 
ernor) and suggested the Supreme Court test of the Georgia laws.” 
Gilmer, a distant relative of Wirt’s, scorned the proposal. 


President Jackson’s opinion of the court test was not unlike 
Gilmer’s. Guided by Chief Justice John Marshall, the court was 
Federalistic in character, and had little sympathy with Jacksonian 
aes On August 25, 1830, Jackson wrote to Major William B. 

ewis: 


“oe 


.... The course of Wirt has been truly wicked. It (the court test) 
has been wielded as an engine to prevent the Indians from moving X 
(across) the Mississippi and will lead to the distruction (sic) of the poor 
ignorant Indian. It must be so, I have used all the persuasive means in 
my power. I have exonerated the national character from all imputation, 
‘and now leave the poor deluded Creeks and Cherokees to their fate, and 
their annihilation, which their wicked advisers has induced.” 


Difficulties with the whites in the Cherokee country became acute 
during the summer of 1830. Gilmer was finally prompted to make 
recommendations to the state legislature curbing the whites. Before 
the year ended, the legislature passed an act forbidding the residence 
of white men (other than agents of the federal government) in the 
Cherokee lands.*9 


Officially, the State of Georgia took no notice of the suit pending 
in the United States Supreme Court. The case (Cherokee Nation 
vs. State of Georgia) was docketed for the January term of 1831, 
but before that time a Cherokee named George Tassel became involved 
in a murder in Hall County, Georgia. Tassel was accused of the 
slaying, found guilty and sentenced to hang. Wirt seized the op- 
portunity to gain a stay of execution by a writ of error which the 
Supreme Court at Washington granted.*° 


Governor Gilmer and the Georgia legislature set their first 
precedent in the Cherokee case by ignoring the legal move. Tassel 
was executed, to the horror of the Cherokee leaders and their friends 
in Congress. Judge A. S. Clayton of the Georgia Superior Court 
had previously announced that he would not accept mandates from 
the Supreme Court ‘‘which might arise before him from an act of 
Georgia.’’#1 


Despite Eaton’s letter written in June, Gilmer wrote to Presi- 
dent Jackson on October 29, 1830, and asked that federal troops be 
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withdrawn from the Cherokee lands, since he considered the lands 
as being a part of Georgia. Jackson acted immediately to effect the 
federal troops’ withdrawal.*? 


By September, 1830, the Office of Indian Affairs was hopeful 
that a treaty could be negotiated with the Cherokees which would 
provide the desired removal. Colonel John Lowry was appointed a 
special commissioner in that month. His unsuccessful offer to the 
Indians contained approximately what they were granted by the 
Treaty of New Echota.* 


Lowry failed, but Jackson was not discouraged. Other successes 
had been achieved in the Old Northwest, and in his annual message 
to Congress in December, 1830, the President said :** 


“ec 


. Toward the aborigines of the country no one can indulge a 
more friendly feeling than myself. .... For the justice of the laws passed 
by the States within the scope of their reserved powers, they are not 
responsible to this government. As individuals, we may entertain and 
express our opinion of their acts; but, as a government, we have as little 
right to control them as we have to prescribe the laws of foreign nations. 
.... Can it be cruel in this government, when by events which it cannot 
control, the Indian is made discontented in his ancient home, to purchase 
his lands, to give him a new and extensive territory, to pay the expense 
of his removal, and support him a year in his new abode?” 


The Cherokees marked time until March 5, 1831, when the 
Supreme Court delivered its opinion. Georgia was not represented 
by counsel, but as the majority opinion was read, it became apparent 
that counsel would have been unnecessary. The injunction was denied. 


The Supreme Court did not have jurisdiction, it claimed, be- 
cause the Cherokees were not a foreign state. Moreover, the de- 
cision defined the legal status of the Indians in clear terms :* 


“ 


.... Though the Indians are acknowledged to have an unquestionable 
and, heretofore, un questioned right to the lands they occupy, until that 
right shall be extinguished by a voluntary cession to our government; 
yet it may well be doubted whether those tribes which reside within the 
acknowledged boundaries of the United States can, with strict accuracy, 
be denominated foreign nations. .... They occupy a territory to which we 
assert a title independent of their will, which must take effect in point 
of possession when their right of possession ceases. Meanwhile they are 


in a state of pupilage. Their relation to the United States resembles that 
of a ward to his guardian.” 


The high court was well aware of the grievances of the Chero- 
kees, but remained firm in its strict interpretation of Section 2; 
Article III, of the federal constitution: ‘‘If it be true that the 
Cherokee nation have rights, this is not the tribunal in which those 
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ights are to be asserted. If it be true that wrongs have been in- 
licted, and that still greater are to be apprehended, this is not the 
ribunal which can redress the past or prevent the future.’’ 


It is conceivable that Georgia’ S state government was taken 
back by this surprising decision in their favor. Their recovery 
vas rapid, however, for a survey of the Indian lands was ordered 
n 1831. (In the following year, the lands were laid out into 10 
lew counties; and in 1833 these lands were passed out under a 
ottery system.)*? Faced with the hostility of the president and 
nortified by the Supreme Court decision, the Cherokees were held 
emporarily in check, although Freylinghusen continued his verbal 
attle on their behalf in the senate. 


What appeared to be a major turning point in the entire situa- 
ion arose in July, 1831. The Georgia legislature had passed an act 
vhich went into effect in February of that year which provided, 
mong other things, that all whites which resided in the Cherokee 
oOuntry should take an oath of allegiance to the state.48 Among 
hose who refused to obey this law were Samuel Worcester, the 
ostmaster at New Echota, and 10 others associated with the Ameri- 
an Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.‘ 


Governor Gilmer heard of this group’s refusal to take the oath, 
ut was temporarily thwarted by Worcester’s federal status as a 
yostmaster. He requested President Jackson to withdraw Wor- 
ester’s appointment, and this was done. Worcester and the others 
vere arrested during the summer, and tried in September in a 
feorgia court. Worcester and the Reverend Elizur Butler were the 
mly members of the group which refused to take the oath. They 
vere convicted and sentenced to four years at hard labor.®? 


The case rapidly gained national prominence. Worcester and 
3utler became martyrs in the columns of many northern newspapers. 
'o the Cherokees and their friends, it presented a fresh opportunity 
or a court test of Georgia laws. 


Wirt again took charge of the case and represented Worcester. 
‘he situation remained comparatively static while the court decision 
vas pending. Jackson, in his annual message to Congress in De- 
ember, 1831, did mention the Cherokees, but only briefly. ‘ . Those 
Cherokees) ‘who prefer remaining at their present homes: will here- 
fter .... cease to be the objects of peculiar care on the part of the 
teneral Government,’’ he said.°4 
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The Supreme Court decision, delivered on March 3, 1832, declare 
that the United States had assumed the treaty relationships whic. 
Great Britain had set up before 1784. Those relations were thos 
‘“ of a nation claiming and receiving the protection of a mor 
powerful (nation) ..... Set. 


Worcester was entitled to go free, the high court ruled. Th 
judgment of the Georgia superior court was reversed and annulled 
‘‘The Cherokee nation, then,’’ the opinion read, ‘‘is a distinct com 
munity, occupying its own territory, with boundaries accuratel, 
described, in which the laws of Georgia can have no force..... '? 


Rejoicing followed the decision in the Cherokee quarters. / 
letter from New Echota dated March 24, 1832, was printed in Nile 
Weekly Register. ‘‘.... The arrival of this decision has been to th 
Cherokees like a shower of rain on the thirsty vegetation upon th 
earth. All are easy, content, and merry; yet aware that immediat 
relief does not follow the consequence. .... Every Indian knows noy 
that he stands upon a solid foundation.’’®* 


The Indian’s conception of the importance of the decision wa 
due for a rude shock. John Ridge, a prominent Cherokee, saw th 
court test and its enforcement as ‘‘the greatest (question) that ha 
ever presented itself to the consideration of the American People.’ 
In a letter to another leading Cherokee, Stand Watie, Ridge wrot 
on April 6, 1832, from Washington, ‘“‘. ... But Sir, the Chicke 
Snake General Jackson has time to crawl and hide in the luxurian 
grass of his nefarious hypocracy until his responsibility is fastene 
upon by an execution of the supreme court at their next session 
Then we shall see how strong the links are to the chain that connect 
the states to the Federal Union. ... . —_ 


Jackson was faced with a dilemma. The Supreme Court de 
clared the constitution had been violated by Georgia. Furthermore 
1832 was an election year, and a bitter contest with the Whig force 
loomed. He was undoubtedly mindful of his party’s greatest strength 
for in the 1828 election he had received the electoral votes of ever: 
southern state. The South was aligned with Georgia. And in 182 
Georgia’s electoral ticket had not even recognized his opponent 
John Quincy Adams.5? 


_ Faced, possibly, with the need for an application of practice 
politics, Jackson chose the course of least resistance. George N 
Briggs, a member of Congress from Massachusetts when the decisio: 
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was rendered, quoted Jackson as saying—‘‘ Well: John Marshall has 
made his decision: Now let him enforce it!’’58 


Wirt sought in vain to have the judgment enforced. (Worcester 
and Butler remained in the Georgia penitentiary until January, 
1833, when they decided they had ‘‘suffered long enough’’ and re- 
ceived a pardon from Governor Lumpkin after announcing their de- 
cision. ) 59 

Unquestionably, the failure of the executive branch to aid in 
the enforcement of the court decision was a mortal blow to the 
Cherokee cause. 


Wirt, as the defender of the Cherokees, was hailed as a hero 
in the North and became the Anti-Masonry party candidate for the 
presidency. Clay was nominated by the Whigs, and his views on 
the Cherokee matter were well known: He stood on the Indian’s side. 


As the country prepared for the national campaign, another at- 
tempt by the War department to gain a treaty of removal failed. 
HE. W. Chester was sent on a futile mission to negotiate the treaty, 
and his offer also approximated what the Cherokees actually accepted 
later. But, at the insistence of the Secretary of War, Chester did 
discourage an idea gaining ground with some Cherokees—agreement 
to removal if granted a portion of the territory around the Columbia 
River.®° 


Early in November, 1832, it became obvious that Jackson had 
been reelected. The Washington Globe, in an issue of November 23, 
1832, carried a reprint from the New York Evening Post, ‘‘To What 
Does the President Owe His Reelection?’’ Included in the analysis 
was this remark: 

‘*.... Jn the controversy between Georgia and the Supreme court, Mr. 
Clay had distinctly avowed that were it in his power, he would support the 
Judiciary, right or wrong. This doctrine the people were not prepared to 
Giscuss..... they readily adopted the leading idea that the independence 
of the Indians within the limits of Georgia was impracticable, and they 
willingly concede to her the same rights which they had themselves exer- 
cised.” 

The bitter business of nullification had plagued the Jackson 
administration during this period. The Georgia attitude was inter- 
preted in some quarters as an act of nullification. Governor Lumpkin 
finally answered these charges in November, 1832, before the state 
legislature, when he said, ‘‘ .... We are at present, very improperly 
charged with nullifying the intercourse law and Indian Treaties of the 
United States, when in fact, these laws and treaties were set aside and 
had become measurably obsolete, by the acts and assumptions of the 
Cherokee Indians themselves.’’®! 


58 Ibid., 106. 

59 Phillips, 77. 

60 Royce, 264. 
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Thus, Georgia allied herself with Jackson in the nullification 
struggle and at the same time excused her acts of the preceding five 
or six years. 


The election had been won, but all was not peace and harmony. 
For South Carolina continued to turn on Jackson. In its reply to 
Jackson’s proclamation on nullification on December 20, 1832, that 
state ‘‘... . Resolved, that the proclamation of the President is more 
than extraordinary, that he has silently, and as it is supposed, with 
entire approbation, witnessed our sister state of Georgia avow, act 
upon, and carry into effect, even to the taking of life, principles 
identical with those now denounced by him in South Carolina.’’® 


The year 1833 presented an impasse. Cherokee leaders, notably 
John Ross, continued to protest the encroachment of whites. After 
a long stay in Washington, Ross and the delegation returned to the 
Cherokee lands. Several months after their return, in keeping with 
an agreement with the federal government, the delegation presented 
the tribal council with the government offer of $2,500,000 in cash 
equivalent for their lands. The offer was refused.® 


By December, 1833, Jackson, was no doubt aware of his long 
tenure in the White House, and his inability to handle the Cherokee 
question satisfactorily. In his annual message to Congress in that 
month, he dropped the amenity of his previous remarks prepared for 
that body. 


‘“That those tribes can not exist surrounded by our citizens is 
certain,’’ he said, ‘‘They have neither the intelligence, the industry, 
the moral habits, nor the desire to improvement which are essential 
to any favorable change in their condition.’’®4 


However, a certain quality of patience attached itself to the 
entire affair. To be sure, Georgia wanted the Indians moved. But 
the final removal appeared to be not too far distant. To the Geor- 
gians, the real battles had already been won. To them, for all 
practicable purposes, the Cherokee title was extinguished de facto. 


As an example of this patience, the Cherokees moved another 
John Ross-led delegation into Washington early in 1834. This group 
even went as far as to suggest that a portion of their territory might 
be ceded to Georgia, in return for certain guarantees and citizenship. 
Jackson’s indirect reply intimated that such a proposal was unsound ; 
and advocated removal as the only solution to the problem. 
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At this point, a definite schism appeared in the tribe. Ross and 
is followers stood against removal, but it became evident that a band 
f intelligent Cherokees were beginning to favor removal as the Jone 
ethod to extricate themselves from an uncomfortable position. 


Less than a month later, the removal faction negotiated a treaty 

on June 19, 1834, which called for removal to the west. The treaty 

as presented to the senate (despite protests from the John Ross 

arty) but was not ratified because of the opposition led by Senator 

. L. White of Tennessee, a former friend of Jackson’s, who had 
broken with his one-time leader. 


Tribal dissention now headed the issue toward a showdown. 


Late in January, 1835, John Ross and his followers dispatched 
a letter to Jackson. ‘‘The Crisis of the fate of the Cherokee people, 
seems to be rapidly approaching, and the time has come, when they 
must be relieved of their sufferings,’’ the letter read, ‘‘they having 
fully determined against removal to Arkansas..... 65 Tn February, 
1835, both John Ross and John Ridge led their delegations into Wash- 
ington. Sensing an agreement between Ridge and federal authorities, 
Ross’ group made a proposal to the government which called for re- 
moval on the basis of a $20,000,000 allowance for the Georgia lands. . 
The offer was scarcely considered, $20,000,000 then being regarded 
as a stupendous sum of money; and a counter offer of $5,000,000 was 
mentioned to Ross. 


Federal authorities were in touch with the Ridge faction and 
appointed the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn to act as government nego- 
tiator. Schermerhorn was an experienced agent who had negotiated 
a treaty with the western Cherokees in 1833. 


The Ridge group became embittered against John Ross. The 
Ross proposal of $20,000,000 was interpreted as a personal attempt to 
grab wealth. Elias Boudinot wrote Stand Watie, on February 28, 
‘‘.... His (John Ross) intention is to get the money and hunt out a 
country for himself.’’®? After John Ridge and his friends had com- 
pleted a preliminary draft of a final treaty in March, John Ridge 
wrote, ‘‘ . It is a very liberal in its terms—an equal measure is 
ziven to ‘all. The poor Indian enjoys the same rights as the rich— 
there is no distinction. ... . Mid 


This treaty called for payment of $4,500,000 to the Indians, 
lus $150,000 for depreciation. Western lands allotted to the Chero- 
<ees were to reach 13,800,000 acres. A stipulation was that the treaty 
vould not be binding until submitted to the Cherokee tribal council 
‘or their approval. 
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During the following month, Jackson appointed Schermerhorn 
and General William Carroll as commissioners to complete the Ridge 
treaty. Carroll became ill and was unable to accompany Schermer- 
horn to the Cherokee country, but the latter was unsuccessful during 
the summer months. 


All the evidence seems to point to the uncompromising opposition 
of John Ross to removal. Governor Wilson Lumpkin blamed Ross’ 
attitude on the Cherokee leader’s desire for personal gain. “‘ Ross 
and his friends would be perfectly satisfied with the proposed treaty, 
provided they could be entrusted with the disbursement of the con- 
sideration of money. .. .’’® 


In September, Schermerhorn became so discouraged that he 
finally advocated either bribery or ‘‘divide and conquer’’ methods as 
the only means which would procure removal.”° 


The tribal council met at Red Clay, in the Cherokee Nation, in 
October, and followed John Ross’ advice by rejecting the Ridge treaty. 
Ridge and Ross had apparently reached some understanding on the 
matter. The council approved Ross’ plan to return to Washington 
and press for a different type of treaty. Before he could leave the 
Cherokee country, however, Ross was arrested by Georgia troops, 
under the authority of a state law which made it illegal for a white 
man to reside in the Indian tract.71 The arresting officers claimed 
Ross was white. However, he was soon released. 


Before the council at Red Clay adjourned, Schermerhorn served 
notice that a similar meeting would be held at New Echota in De- 
cember to reopen the treaty issue. He ordered news of the meeting 
distributed throughout the Cherokee country, and added that all 
Cherokees not in attendance would be assumed as favorable to any 
treaty which might be negotiated there. 


Less than 500 Indians attended the council sessions. A com- 
mittee was chosen to negotiate with Schermerhorn on December 23, 
and for the following five days the group discussed the $5,000,000 
figure mentioned by various senators when John Ross’ earlier pro- 
posal was rejected. 


A conditional treaty was signed by Schermerhorn, Major Ridge, 
James Foster, Andrew Ross, Elias Boudinot, Robert Rogers, James 
Starr, Charles E. Foreman and some lesser personages of the tribe 
on December 29, 1835, at New Echota. The completed document 
ealled for a grant of $5,000,000 for the ceded lands (with an addi- 
tional $300,000 for spoilation claims, subject to senate approval), a 
guarantee of a 7,000,000 acre western territory for the Cherokees, 
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nd some 19 other conditions—all pointed toward removal. That 
emoval was to be effected within two years after the treaty was 
atified by the senate. 


John Ross denounced the treaty and returned to Washington to 
rotest its provisions and to fight against its ratification. He came 
o the capital with a protest signed by 12,714 Cherokees, but Jackson 
urtly let it be known that the federal government would no longer 
ecognize any existing government among the Cherokees. 


3 A supplementary treaty was concluded during March which 
: Hed for an additional $700,000 grant to the Cherokees to adjust 
farious pre-emption claims and aid the Indian poor. But the main 
reaty was submitted to the senate on March 5, 1836, for ratification. 
Yebate on the treaty actually began on March 7. For the following 
wo months it constituted one of the major issues before that body. 


The second reading of the treaty on May 16, 1836, set the stage 
or the test of pro-Jackson strength. Two days later, Clay—backed 
yy Webster and Calhoun—introduced a resolution which had as its 
ntent a categorical rejection of the treaty. It provided that the 
irst word of the treaty be stricken. In its place he proposed to 
ubstitute words which declared the Treaty of New Echota was ‘‘not 
aade and concluded by authority on the part of the Cherokee tribe 
ompetent to bind it, and therefore. .. . the Senate cannot consent to 
md advise the ratification thereof as a valid binding treaty upon the 
Jherokee tribe or nation.’’”? 


The senate then contained 48 members. Forty-four were present 
or a vote on this resolution. The measure was defeated, 29 votes 
615. The four absentee senators, according to Senator Thomas Hart 
senton, were either Jackson men, or not inclined to vote on the issue.”? 


Clay, Calhoun and Webster had found ammunition in their fight 
n the treaty. The memorials of John Ross which they passed on to 
he senate had not been effective enough. But rumors drifting back 
rom the Cherokee country had been spread over Washington. It 
mas known that Major William M. Davis, an army officer sent to en- 
oll the Cherokees and appraise their improvements, had written to 
he secretary of war on March 5, 1836 that ‘‘.... that paper.... 
alled a treaty is no treaty at all, because not sanctioned by the great 
ody of the Cherokees and made without their participation or assent. 
solemnly declare to you that upon its reference to the Cherokee 
eople it would be instantly rejected by 9/10 of them and I believe 
9/20 of them.’’74 Davis even went on to ‘‘warn’’ the secretary that 
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ratification of the treaty would bring headaches to all concerned. 


The western and southern senators scoffed at a rejection of the 
treaty, but the close vote on the 16th made a muster of their forces 
necessary. Indeed, Benton saw the treaty as one which would convert 
‘‘Indian soil to slave soil.’’7° 


When the final vote was taken on May 18 all but two of the 
senators were present for the roll call. The vote was 31 yeas, 15 nays." 
The treaty was ratified—with one vote to spare. The Treaty of New 
Echota was a reality. 


There was rejoicing in the Jackson camp. ‘‘Old Hickory’s” 
promise on Indian removal was to be realized. But the outcome 
transcended fulfilled campaign promises. Benton placed his vote 
for slavery, and admitted it freely when he reviewed his career many 
years later. ‘‘It (the treaty) was saved by the free State vote—by 
the 14 free state affirmative votes,’’ he later recalled, ‘‘which pre- 
cisely balanced and neutralized the seven slave state negatives, or 
even been absent at the vote, the treaty would have been lost; and 
thus the south is indebted to the north for this most important treaty 
which completed the relief of the southern states... .. rman 


With the ratification and final proclamation by Jackson on May 
23, 1836, the Cherokee question had reached its political denoue- 
ment. The problem then became one which military men charged with 
actual removal would have to solve. 


75 Benton, op. cit., 626. 
76 Journal, IV, 546. 
7 Benton, op. cit., 625. 
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JUDGE MILTON CLINE GARBER 
By Bess Truitt 


To be privileged to answer the final summons while yet enjoying 
the high tide of living, benefits the sturdy character which was Milton 
C. Garber. Regarded as the first citizen of Enid and Garfield 
County, this pioneering stalwart had played well his part in the de- 
velopment of farming with its attendant industries and in the pro- 
motion and production of oil and its by-products. 


A founder of cities, banks and businesses; a moving factor in the 
eivie, social and religious life of this commonwealth, M. C. Garber 
was recognized as a leader of outstanding qualities. Judge Garber, 
as he was familiarly known, was a man richly endowed with many 
talents. He unselfishly cast aside the pursuit of private and personal 
enterprise in which he was highly successful to answer the call of his 
fellowmen to serve the various positions of public trust and honor. 


A sound thinker, a gifted speaker, a lover of truth and beauty, 
the Judge lived richly and well his more than three score years and 
ten. His life was symetrical and prolific. His busy years of well 
doing have erected in the memories of the thousands who knew and 
appreciated him, a monument, priceless and enduring. His family 
of five children, splendid men and women, reflect the precept and 
teachings of a wise father and a prudent counselor. His humor was 
subtle, his religion deeply grounded, and his friendships were deep 
and abiding. Reticent and somehow aloof in manner, this lover of 
humanity was considered austere by those who knew him slightly, 
while those with whom he came in daily contact, appreciated the 
warm pulsating fervor of his being. 


Milton Cline Garber, the third child of Martin and Lucy Rine 
Garber, was born November 30, 1867, in Humboldt County, California, 
where the family was temporarily residing. The following year they 
migrated to Eastport, Iowa, where Milton was reared and educated. 
He was a graduate of Upper Iowa University and of the law depart- 
ment of Iowa University in 1893. 


The same year he came with his father’s family to Oklahoma, 
making the memorable run into the Cherokee Strip, September 16th. 
He broke the sod on the claim secured by himself and other members 


1“To those of us who worked with him, his death is a distinct personal loss. 
Many of us have worked with Judge Garber for 25 years or more and all honored 
and respected him, not only for his abilities as an editor and public servant in 
various capacities, but as a helpful co-worker who always found time for any de- 
tail of this institution’s problems or for conference on personal matters.”—Editorial, 
Enid Daily Eagle, Sept. 13, 1948. 
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of the family, while his father and brother operated a general store in 
the town of Garber, so named for the senior Garber. 


Milton Garber began the practice of law in Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
then the capital of the territory. He was ever quick to respond 4 
the need of those among early day citizens whose purses were thin. 
On October 30, 1900, he was united in marriage with Miss Lucy M. 
Bradley of Moberly, Missouri, a young woman of rare beauty and 
charm. Mrs. Garber proved a real help-mate, a wife of deep under- 
standing, and the mother of their five children, Mrs. Howard Waldo 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Robert Earle of Essex Falls, New York; 
and Mrs. William G. Thompson, Martin and Milton B., all of Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


In 1902, M. C. Garber was elected probate judge of Garfield 
County, Oklahoma territory. He served in this capacity three terms, 
whereupon, he was appointed associate supreme court justice by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. When the territories became a state 
in 1907, Judge Garber was the peoples choice for Judge of the fifth 
judicial district. Upon reorganization of the districts, Judge Garber 
was elected to serve the twentieth Judicial District in a like capacity. 
He resigned to enter the private practice of law. He was mayor of 
Enid from 1919-1921, and it was during his regime that the idea of 
building Convention Hall as a memorial to the dead of World War I 
was conceived and pushed to completion. 


2“Bearing testimony to this fact were two who came to pay him last respects. 
One, a person of partial Indian blood who recounted that when a greedy white had 
tried to do him and others of his tribe out of their allotments, Judge Garber had 
come into the case and saved them what little the white man had left upon his 
coming”, The second told how the Judge had tendered legal services, without cost, 
simply in the interest of justice’—Excerpt from the account of the funeral service, 
Enid Eagle, Sept. 17. 

3 (a) “And now the people recognize the young vigorous man, who has been 
a member of the supreme court but a year and a half, but in which time he has 
done more for the people than all the other judges combined during their entire 
tenure of office; a man whom corporations or other large influences with wealth 
behind them, cannot swerve from the path of duty or make him forget that the 
people are sovereign”.—The Daily Oklahoman, October 28, 1907. 

(b) “The square deal policy of the EVENTS to give credit to him whom 
credit is due, necessitates the correction of an error which has received from the 
public press wide publication. In boxcar letters in the state capital, it was an- 
nounced that the first fines assessed in the Territory for violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law was imposed by associate justice Hainer. Investigation, however, 
discloses that, while one of the corporation defendants swore Judge Garber off the 
bench, yet it was he who imposed the fine of $2000.00 and costs against the de- 
fendants.—When Judge Garber received his large majority in the recent election, 
it was not a case of misplaced confidence, but an endorsement of his record.”—Writ- 
ten by Everett Purcell, many years editor of the Enid Events. 

(c) “As associate justice, he issued a far reaching decision requiring railroads 
to provide cars for a record breaking crop of wheat, which was lying piled on the 
ground, Wheat for which the farmers were being penalized 5c¢ per bushel, while 
the roads failed to provide transportation, although they had thousands of cars lying 
idle on the siding”.—Fairview News, November 22, 1940, featuring Judge Garber 
in a story following his induction into Oklahoma’s Hall of Fame. 
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With his brother, B. A. Garber, he early recoeni i 
potentialities of the Garber-Covington area, eae wae HNGaaR TEE 
efforts in blocking acreage that drilling was started which eventually 
opened the Garber-Covington oil fields, thereby, bringing millions 

of dollars to the land owners and to business of the county. 


It was natural that M. C. Garber would prosper materially 
along with the many friends he helped. A man of wealth, with a wide 
acquaintance, he sought and was elected to a seat in the sixty-eighth 
Congress, serving the people of the eighth congressional district. 

| Although a Republican, he was recognized as a leader of the over- 

-whelmingly Democratic state delegation in all matters pertaining to 
Oklahoma. He was re-elected for five consecutive terms, retiring in 
1933, to return to his home city of Enid, there to engage actively in 
the publication of the Enid Morning News and Enid Eagle, the two 
daily papers. Through the medium of editor, he constantly urged 
improvements in the civic life of the city, county, and district of 
northwest Oklahoma. 


He suggested and promoted the annual Northwest Oklahoma 
Junior Livestock Show with its three News-Eagle trophies given to 
the outstanding 4-H Club boy and girl of the district and the out- 
standing Future-Farmers-of-America boy. Always a believer in im- 
proving agriculture, with the love of the soil dating back to his boy- 
hood, he was one of the first to urge pure-bred seed and pure-bred 
animals to the farmers of the area. As a baseball fan from early 
youth, Judge Garber was ever interested in encouraging the small! 
non-professional teams which play for mere fun. One of his last acts 
was to set up a trophy to be played for by the winners of the oil-belt 
and wheat-belt champions, teams from the smaller cities of north- 
west Oklahoma. With his wife, Judge Garber gave the land north of 
Enid upon which the Chisholm Trail Memorial Society erected a 
monument to the honor of Jesse Chisholm and to the memory of those 
cowboys who rode the trail. He helped establish radio station KCRC 
in Enid and was a leader in the fight for the managerial form of 
government, which Enid now enjoys. 


Since the fourteenth publication of Who’s Who in America, each 
biennial edition has carried a sketch of Judge Garber’s achievements. 
Judge Garber was inducted into the Oklahoma Hall of Fame in 1940, 
and it was noted in his citation for this honor, ‘‘That it was his help- 
fulness to his fellow Oklahomans, as much as his public career, that 
brought about this high honor.’’ 


His forebearers were the Mohler and Garber families of Swiss- 
German origin, a race of pioneering peoples, deeply imbued with 
advanced religious ideals. The love of freedom of speech brought 
Ludwig Mohler to America on the ship ‘“Thistle’’? from Glasgow, 
August 30, 1730. There is a tradition that the founder of the Garber 
family in America sailed from Hamburg to America from a certain 
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canton in Switzerland where resided many Garbers. Records disclose 
that Madeline Mohler, the great-great-granddaughter of Ludwig Moh- 
ler, was united in marriage with Martin Garber, the son of Bishop 
Levi Garber of Middle River, Augusta County, Virginia. This 
couple becoming the grandparents of the subject of this sketch. This 
seems to have been the family ideal: ‘‘Better to endure the ills you 
have than to fly to those you know not of.’’ This strain of Dunkard 
religion has left a marked effect upon the character and lives of all 
generations of these families, whether they adhere to the tenets or 
not. The ancestors of Judge Garber exerted a marked influence on 
the development of the states of Virginia, lowa, and Nebraska, where 
they resided.4 Is it then a small wonder that Judge Garber should 
have been a man tenacious but tender, staunch but stubborn, de- 
termined and direct? 


His end came unexpectedly, early on Sunday evening of Sep- 


tember 12, 1948, at his summer fishing cabin near Alexandria, — 


Minnesota. He had piloted his boat in a perfect landing, apparently 


well, but collapsed when he started to step to the dock and died before * 


a physician could reach his cabin. His elder son, Martin, flew to 
Alexandria and accompanied all that was mortal of his illustrious 
father to the shocked and saddened city he had called home. 


It was on the fifty-eighth anniversary of that historic day in 
1893 when he made the Run into the famed Cherokee Strip that 


citizens from the entire area of northwest Oklahoma gathered at his — 


beautiful country home, Elmstead, north of the city, to pay him 
final tribute. Hundreds of friends gathered with bowed heads to 
honor the death of him whom they had called friend and advisor in 
life. They came from near and far, the rich and the poor, the white, 
the black, and the red man to join the solemn service conducted by 
the Reverend Isaac Newton MecCash, President Emeritus of Phillips 
University, Enid, fellow mason and friend of the deceased. The 
prayer was offered by the Reverend Ray E. Snodgrass, pastor of the 
First Christian Church of which congregation Judge Garber was a 
member. The Honorable P. C. Simmons, representing the Garfield 
County bar association, gave the eulogy: ‘‘He was a true patriot, a 
man four-square, whose rise to prominence was no accident.’’ There 
followed the sonorous intonation by Ed Dyer of the matchless Biblical 
poem ‘‘The Lord is My Shepherd’’. Doctor MeCash, with deep feel- 
ing, pronounced consolation: ‘‘The two great mysteries are life and 
death. .. . life is a vapor which in its settling over the years exhausts 


4Hon. John Garber—member of the Iowa State legislature, Clayton County, 
1866. Hon. Joseph Garber—member of the Constitutional convention of Nebraska, 
1875. Hon. Silas Garber—Governor of Nebraska, 1875-1879. Hon. Martin Mohler— 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 1888-1894. Hon. Martin Garber 


—member of the Iowa legislature, Clayton County, 1880-1882. John Mohler Stude-— 


baker, for many years president of the Studebaker Corporation of South Bend, In- 
ee he Jacob Christian Mohler—Secretary Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, ; 
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itself, but in so doing leaves something behind to remind of its exist- 
ence, an inspiration such as this man left to call another generation 
forward’’. The voice of the singer was again heard in Gilmore’s im- 
mortal hymn ‘‘He Leadeth Me.’’ From this solemn scene, the slow 
procession made its way to the Memorial cemetery. The benediction 
at the grave was said, the body placed in its final resting place, there 
to become a part of the Oklahoma earth Judge Garber had loved so 
well. 


5 Grateful appreciation is hereby expressed to the Garber family and especially 
to Mr. Milton B. Garber, who succeeded his father as editor of the Enid Morning 
News and the Enid Eagle, for access to the personal files of the late Judge M. C. 
Garber, which included newspaper clippings, correspondence, | and a copy of the 
Mohler-Garber family history compiled by Cora Garber-Dunning.—Bess Truitt. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A COUNTRY DOCTOR 
By O. C. Newman, M.D.* 


Since a lad of eight or ten years of age it had been my ambition 
to become a Country Doctor, yet I had received no special encourage- 
ment from my parents or had my associates been other than students 
from the country school where I had attended since entering my 
first year of schooling, at that time consisting of ‘‘A, B, C’s’’ which 
was preliminary to McGuffey’s First Reader. Our years of educa- 
tion did not consist of grades but enumerated to McGuffey’s Sixth 
Reader, which, perhaps, consisted of, and was, equal to the Sixth 
Grade. After this was reached, so far as I was able to determine, 
we were advanced students. 


The summer of 1893, I attended the Adams County Normal at 
Peebles, Ohio and the following winter taught the country home 
District School. During the summer of 1894, I attended Manchester 
Normal in Adams County, Ohio, and at the close of the term I 
entered the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio, con- 
ducted by Professor Alfred Holbrook as President. 


Returning to Adams County, I taught another winter term of 
school at Mineral Springs Station, again consisting of eight months. 
At the spring term of school in April, 1896, I entered the Fayett 
College, in Fulton County, Ohio, remaining until September, 1897, 
at which time I entered the Medical Department of the National 
Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. 


In 1898, I registered in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, graduating in 1900. After 
financial circumstances would permit, allowance was provided for 
advancement in education in my chosen profession which will be 
enumerated at intervals during my career at the time of occurrence. 


My family lineage, so far as I have been informed or able to de- 
termine, the paternal geneological tree shows no general by which 
I can be boastful of being a descendent of some outstanding colonial 
character. Contentment is sufficient to recall with pride to know 
that my descendents were God-fearing, patriotic, law abiding citizens, 
the descendents of Christopher Newman who was born in Virginia 
in 1769 and married Sarah Rose in the same state, coming to Ohio 


*Q. C. Newman, M.D., Ph. G., F.A.CS.. of Shattuck, Oklahoma, is a mem- 
ber of The State Board of Medical Examiners, appointed by Gov. Roy J. Turner 
in 1947 for a period of four years. Dr. Newman is also a member of the Board 
of Directors of Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation, and of the Board of Trus- 
tees Oklahoma Physicians Service. He is widely known as a practicing physician 
in Western Oklahoma where he has made his home for fifty years.—Ed. 
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in the year of 1799. They located in Scioto County in the southern 
portion of the state, selecting a farm as their homestead, where they 
_ became the parents of twelve children, my grandfather, John New- 
man being the 9th child, born in 1814 and at the age of 24 married 
Anna Herdman who was born in 1819, to whom ten children were 
born. The second child was my father, Nescheck Herdman Newman, 
born September 18, 1840, and in 1860 married Sarah J ohnson, born 
December 25, 1839. She was of Irish descent and her mother’s maiden 
name was Scowden, also of Irish descent. My father’s mother was 
of German descent and came to Virginia from Germany. My father’s 
paternal lineage was English and came from England to Virginia. 
My father and mother were the parents of ten children and, at the 
time of my birth, I was the 623rd descendent from the marriage of 
Christopher Newman and Sarah Ross. 


The tradition of my ancestrial lineage so far as I have knowledge 
has never in any way been radical or fanatical on any particular 
event or occurrence, simple in habits, honorable and honest, giving 

“me perfect content and satisfaction and creating no special desire, 
from past events, to induce me to become interested in past family 
genealogical tracings and superbly content with the event of De- 
cember 29, 1876, when my twin brother, Edgar and i were born on 
the old homestead in Adams County, Ohio, he being the 8th and I 
being the 9th child, both living. 


Our chosen professions were entirely different. Events and 
accomplishments of myself will only be enumerated. The ambition 
of my childhood days were entirely changed before the completion 
of my medical education, at the time of graduation from medical 
school, entitling me to become legalized to follow the career of my 
choice. My father’s youngest brother, Dr. A. M. Newman, a prac- 
ticing physician, located at Canadian, Texas, informed me of the 
opportunities for a young doctor in the West and in 1899 I made a 
visit to consult with my uncle, observe the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 


The encouragement, hospitality and contact with people who 
were coming from all parts of the United States and accepting the 
opportunity on equal social status was very Impressive. The ex- 
pansive country was inhabited only by a few ranchers along the 
streams, was now opened for settlement and people were rapidly mak- 
ing claims to homesteads. This location was in a county in the 
western portion of Oklahoma adjoining the Panhandle of Texas. 
There being no physician and no competition for miles away, I ae: 
cepted the opportunity, staked my claim at a citizen in the sma 
county seat, returned to the University of the South in Tennessee 
where I graduated in the Medical Department in 1900, and then ee 
turned to the choice of my selected location by overland in a mai 
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hack from Higgins, Texas, to Grand, Oklahoma, then the County 
Seat of Old Day County in the Territorial days. 


I arrived at my destination with $2.50, amongst strangers but 
friends, in a new country, sparsely inhabited. By the next two years, 
the influx of habitation was reaching full capacity, with families 
seeking homesteads for new locations and on arrival, a regrettable 
situation amongst the majority, as myself, financially embarassed 
but determined to face the consequences and trust to destiny. 


On arrival at my place of location, I had no means of transporta- 
tion other than walking. A friend loaned me his horse and saddle 
to make my professional calls, which was readily accepted, yet the 
broncho always entertained by a round of pitching when first being 
mounted, and being a tenderfoot at this, it required two to get me 
started, someone to mount the horse until it ceased pitching and then 
I could mount until again unsaddled. 


In two months my number of calls increased and the liberality 
of my friend decreased and it became necessary for me to purchase 
a horse which was procured on time payments. A farmer sold me a 
saddle and I was independently equipped for transportation with 
all the essential necessities. The stipulated time of payment was not 
specified and after a short time, I was weekly reminded of my failure 
to pay. Fortunately for me they both had sickness in their families 
and the charges for my medical attendance surpassed my indebtedness. 


I was given board and room by two kindly old people for the 
next two years with little recompense to the old folks, not on account 
of my extravagant living but the honest people I attended were 
financially stranded. I arrived in the County during the epidemic 
of small pox and was appointed superintendent of Public Health 
but the County Commissioners insisted that I was young and might 
take small pox and die, therefore, this remunerative practice was 
given to a physician from another county. 


I drifted along with the times for another year, still imposing 
on the good old people at the boarding house, who would frequently 
remind me of my unpaid board bill but always with the encouraging 
assurance that better times were ahead. During the winter of 1901 
and 1902, smallpox again became an epidemic in a different portion 
of the County and the County Commissioners gave me the contract 
of attending to all cases and vaccinating every person that was willing 
for the sum of $1.00 each. I had also received an appointment as 
deputy County Treasurer for half the salary. During the day I 
would ride horseback and attend smallpox patients and at night I 
would post the County Treasury Books. This continued until March, 
1902, when at the meeting of the County Commissioners I was given 
$555.00 for services rendered the County. My first obligation was 
payment of my board bill which was in arrears to the extent of 
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$152.00. I recall no occurrence of events in my life that gave me 
‘More profound contentment than when I informed my landlady my 
desire to pay this account. She asked at once the amount I wanted 
to pay, since my credits had never exceeded $5.00 payments and they 
few and far between. When informed that I would pay the account 
in full and a month in advance, she seemingly was as greatly sur- 
prised as I was pleased. At the noon day meal, I was conscious of 
the fact that for the first time during the past two years it was not 
at the expense of the good old landlady. 


I proceeded by horseback to the nearest town on the railroad in 
the Panhandle of Texas, a distance of twenty six miles, where I owed 
a drug account of $53.00 which gave me a clearance receipt of my 
financial obligations and then I deposited in the bank the balance of 
my earnings. I then fully equipped myself of wearing apparel to 
replace those I had personally mended since leaving the comforts of 
home and Mother. 


Since I was free from indebtedness and had a surplus of finance, 
it was convincing that I was entitled to and could feel at ease to 
invest in other than the extreme necessities, which had never been 
my privilege. I had the great desire to become a Mason since my 
father was always proud of belonging to this Fraternity. My appli- 
cation for membership was accepted in the Masonic Lodge at Texmo, 
Oklahoma, in 1902 and each degree taken required the travel of 70 
miles on horseback. The Masters Degree in Masonry inspired my 
incentives for advancement and in 1912, I was inducted to and in- 
eluding the 32nd Degree of Scottish Rite Masonry at Guthrie, Okla- 
homa. By a special dispensation for a meeting at Woodward, Okla- 
homa, in 1915, I became a member of the Shrine Lodge—Indian 
Temple, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


I was never unmindful or ungrateful for the sacrifices given 
for the necessary sustenance of life and willing to deny myself the 
comforts for the sake of economy and during the summer months I 
slept on the ground or in my office on the floor and during the 
winter months I slept on the counter in a store provided by a friend 
during the first two years of my pioneer days as a country doctor. 
During the first two years of my experience there was sometimes 
doubt and skepticism relative to the possibility of retaining the 
honor that I had been religiously taught by ancestral tradition, since 
my inability to pay for the necessities of life, however disappointing 
and unavoidable, but which was all eventually overcome by stability 
and determination. 


Then there occurred an event which shaped the destiny of my 
future career, when I met Miss Della Smith who was born on April 
25, 1884, at Uvalda, Texas, and whose parents were traditional 
pioneers who knew the country when inhabited only by Indians. She 
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was born and reared among Western and Pioneer settlers and her 
Southern Hospitality was more inherited than acquired. Having 
been taught the necessities by virtue of environments, our acquait- 
ance became more than a mere friendship and, like students of 
economy, we decided that we could live as cheaply as one and we 
were married September 18, 1902. 


I had made arrangements to take another year in medicine but 
‘on the anniversary of our wedding our eldest son Roy, was born and 
this was also the opening date of the Medical College I had selected 
to attend in the Hast. As our responsibility increased we were more 
thoroughly convinced that our former reasoning of financial economy 
was correct, for at this time I was able to purchase a team of horses 
and a buggy which gave me the highest quality of transportation. 


The elements of our arid country had become more favorable to 
vegetation and crops adapted to our country. The farmers who had 
acquired their homesteads were becoming more prosperous and those 
less fortunate in gaining a livelihood sufficient for financial existence 
had lived long enough on their farms to obtain a title to their land 
which could be mortgaged, which invariably caused an unforeseen 
disaster and would result in the loss of their farms. 


The occurrences of events can be recalled which can never be 
eradicated from the memory of those that witnessed the determina- 
tion of the early day settlers of Oklahoma. On one occasion I had 
ridden horseback for a distance of 12 miles to see a sick patient, 
arriving at the house about sundown and the patient’s son in- 
formed me that his mother felt better and we would eat supper be- 
fore examining her. I sat down to the table containing a dish pan 
filled with clabber milk which was sliced off to serve for supper. 
I was asked if I preferred salt or sugar on my clabber. There were 
not apologies or excuses in those days. 


On another occasion I was detained until after supper to 
see the sick wife of a farmer. A neighbor lady was preparing supper 
and after taking the sour dough biscuits from the oven and placing 
them on the table, the husband said, ‘‘sit up and have supper’’ and 
the only other eatable on the table was a can of molasses. The hus- 
band made a remark while eating that he had just learned that day 
that his neighbor beyond the Canyon, his wife and child were living 
on chops and if he had known of it before he would have taken him 
something to eat. I refrained from expressing the thought that he 
might have plenty of what he had but there was not much of a 
variety. I could recall that I would have been in a worse dilemma 
were it not for a kind landlady. 


The small village of the County Seat of Day County where I 
was located was on the bank of the South Canadian river, a very 
treacherous stream, which, on one occasion, gave untold grief and it 
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as possible only to ford by well trained horses that knew how to 
wim and the art of rapid goose stepping for transporting across 
the quicksand. On one occasion I was thrown from my horse, and 
during the short interval of experience, occurrences were happening 
rapidly. The horse stepped on something while under water but I 
readily made my way to a sand bar and the horse continued to ford 
the stream to the other bank of the river. I was divested of every- 
thing including my hat, with the exception of my wearing apparel. 


: During the first four and a half years after being legalized to 
practice medicine, I had gained the confidence of the people. I had 
shared the hardships, pleasures and at times the grief stricken 
families, and many times, no doubt, they had employed me pro- 
fessionally through necessity rather than choice and I was self con- 
scious of how little I was giving in return. 


In the summer of 1905, I decided to spend another year in 
Medicine and applied to the Medical College of Ohio for admittance 
in the Senior Class for graduation. After all my past schooling was 
accumulated and approved by the State of Ohio, I was admitted to 
the Senior Class. I notified my clientel of my intention and their 
financial assistance was asked, that I might be able to defray my 
expense. They responded cheerfully beyond my expectation and I 
enrolled in the University on September 18, 1905. 


At the mid-term our second son, Floyd Smith, was born on 
January 20, 1906. And in June, 1906, I graduated again in Medicine 
in the oldest Medical College west of the Allegheney Mountains. It 
was a year well spent and enabled me to be conscious of the fact 
that I was more capable of being equal to the occasion of the con- 
fidence the people had shown and my efforts of trying to become 
qualified as well as legalized to be worthy of their confidence. I had 
promised the people, at my own personal sacrifice to remain with 
them one year for the loyalty they had shown. Another memorable 
event during this year was the birth of our youngest son, M. Haskell, 
or September 20, 1907. 


On October 30, 1907, I came to Shattuck, Oklahoma, my present 
location, transporting all my professional worldly effects in the back 
end of my buggy. On my arrival I became the partner of a pro- 
gressive doctor and invested all my financial savings in a hospital 
which had been constructed in this progressive town, which proved 
the most disasterous investment of my career. At the end of one 
year, the institution was closed through the lack of funds sufficient 
to defray expenses, not from crowded competition, for it was the 
only hospital in the expanse of a large territory. It was conclusive 
that it was before the people were educated to the advantages of care 
and treatment received in an organized hospital. Again I was thrown 
on my own personal resources with an insufficient bank account to 
meet my monthly expense for the support of my family. 
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My acquaintance in the community became more extensive and 
the confidence of the people in my integrity, honesty and ability asa 
physician gradually increased until I could again boast of a hard 
earned practice which, by the spring of 1913, I had acquired suf- 
ficient finance that I could spend three to six weeks each year In 
some Hastern institution taking post graduate work which has been 
my custom each year expecting 1918 when I was in military service 
as a First Lieutenant in the Medical Corps and the outbreak of 
World War II when my services were badly needed at home. 


The closing of the hospital caused denial of many conveniences 
at an inopportune time, but did not lessen the determination to over- 
come inconveniences under adverse circumstances and for several 
years, necessary and emergency surgery was done in private homes in 
my own town, in the country or neighboring villages, in rooms most 
appropriate for the occasion whether it be the living room, the 
dining room or the kitchen. Eventually a practical nurse furnished 
five rooms in her home which gave convenience to patients that were 
from a distance. In a small way the organization was a success, 
managing to meet the situations even under extreme difficulties and 
the environments were accepted as a matter of necessity and ap- 
parently appreciated. 


In 1920 the Old Hospital which had caused my financial em- 
barrassment in 1908 was remodeled, privately owned and again 
opened to the public who had observed the necessity and value of 
hospital care. The patronage increased until it was made possible 
to build a 39 room, fire-proof hospital in 1927 at the present loca- 
tion and two years later an addition of 24 rooms were added to the 
institution. During these years I had been too busily engaged in the 
duties required of my profession and the progress of my accomplish- 
ment to realize until informed by my wife, that she had sponsored 
the literary education of our three robust sons and had advised im- 
partially and consulted carefully as to the choice of their career and 
each had chosen the medical profession. 


Roy Elsworth completed his premedical and received his literary 
degree at the University of Oklahoma. He married Miss Virginia 
Gossett of Balko, Missouri, on September 27, 1928, graduating from 
the Medical Department of the Baylor University at Dallas, Texas, 
in 1932, taking his internship at St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Floyd Smith attended one year at the University of Oklahoma, 
two years at Westminister College for Boys at Fulton, Missouri, and 
two years pre-medical at Baylor University at Waco, Texas, gradu- 
ating in Medicine from the Medical Department of the University of 
Tennessee in Memphis, in 1932, taking his internship at Plainsview, 
New Jersey. 
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M. Haskell attended two years of schooling at Westminister 
College for Boys at Fulton, Missouri, and two years pre-medical at 
he Baylor University at Waco, Texas. He married Miss Cornelia 

ridges from Mississippi on September 29, 1929, and their family 
now consists of Jo Ann and Haskell, Jr. M. Haskell graduated in 
Medicine from the Medical Department of the University of Tennessee 
in Memphis in 1932, taking his internship of 2 years at Duvall, a 
charity hospital in Jacksonville, Florida. Receiving his Fellowship 
in The American College of Surgeons at the age of 33, the same which 
I had previously had the honor to obtain. 


: During the course of the internship of each of the younger 
doctors, they became more interested in some particular branch of 
medicine or surgery and decided to specialize in the branch of their 
choice and remain in the old home town where they had been raised 
before entering college which had been an elapse of from 10 to 12 
years. Their returning home in 1933 and 1935 required more office 
space, which was provided during the preparation of their specialities 
by an addition of 20 rooms adjoining the Shattuck Hospital for 
examination rooms, laboratories and accessories necessary to com- 
plete a modern Clinie which was dedicated on August 24, 1937. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Firry OxuaHoma HistoricAL Markers CoMPLETED, 1949 


Markers for commemorating fifty important historic events and 
sites in Oklahoma have been completed and are to be placed at desig- 
nated points on the highways in the state by the Historical Society’s 
Committee for Marking Historic Sites, of which Maj. Gen. Wm. Ss. 
Key is Chairman, and Dr. Charles Evans and Miss Muriel H. Wright 
are members, in co-operation with the State Highway Department, 
Hon. H. E. Bailey, Director. In the completion of this program, 
special acknowledgment is due Mr. George H. Shirk, of Oklahoma 
City, a Life Member of the Society and a contributor to The Chronicles, 
for his active interest and assistance in the work of the Society’s 
Committee and the Editorial Department. For furnishing the loca- 
tions of historic sites (section, township, and range) in their com- 
munities, acknowledgments are also due Mr. H. M. Woods, El Reno; 
Mrs. Alex Rennie, Durant; Mrs. Edgar A. Moore, Spiro; Mrs. Norah 
L. Francis, Cheyenne; Melvin Harrel, Strong City; J. Brookes 
Wright, McAlester; Myron A. Hurd, Claremore; E. H. Kelley, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Leila K. Black, Millerton; Dr. H. K. Riddle, Coweta; 
Hobart D. Ragland, Rush Springs; R. G@. Miller, Oklahoma City; 
and James M. Noble, Okmulgee. 


As provided in the Act of the Twenty-second State Legislature, 
appropriating $5,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1950, and June 30, 1951, for the construction and erection of 100 
historical markers, the Committee for Marking Historie Sites made 
up the list of 50 sites to be marked this year, criticised all manuscript 
material for the inscriptions and checked these when they were re- 
turned in proof form by the manufacturers of the metal plaques. 
Research in completing the 1949-50 program was done in the Society’s 
Editorial Department and included furnishing the historical data, 
writing the inscriptions for the markers, and determining the loca- 
tions for the plaques on the highways nearest the historic sites. The 
wording of the inscriptions involved careful, formula writing to fit 
the space allowed on the plaques, every effort being made to provide 
a brief text, accurate historically as well as interesting to the public. 


The Act of the Legislature made provision for the appropriation 
of the total amount of $10,000 up to 1951, for the Historical Marker 
program, out of State Highway funds, the Highway Department to 
have charge of all matters in letting the contract for manufacture 
of the metal plaques, the proper erection of these at the places desig- 
nated on the highways, and the general care and oversight of the 
plaques in the future. The contract was let by the State Highway 
Department through competitive bidding, to the Sewah Studios, 
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arietta, Ohio, which company offered the best prices in the work 
nd is well known for the manufacture of beautiful historical markers 
rected in many states. 


t the top of the plaque, consisting of the central design from the 
klahoma State Flag, showing an Indian war shield with pendant 
agle feathers superimposed by a peace pipe crossed by an olive 
branch all done an appropriate enamel colors of buckskin shading 
o brown, and pipe-stone red and olive green. Across the bottom 
of the plaque in small lettering is the signatory line, ‘‘Oklahoma 

istorical Society and State Highway Commission, 1949.’’ Plaques 
with single line captions have ten lines in the inscriptions; double 
line captions have eight lines. Immediately below the caption on 
most of the plaques appears a directional line in small lettering, 
giving the air-line distance from the marker on the highway to the 
historic site itself. 


Markers each have a special number in the Sewah Studios’ records 
and were sent by freight in lots to the nearest Highway Department 
shipping point in the region where they are to be erected. These 
shipping points and the markers shipped were as follows: Muskogee, 
total 13 markers (Nos. 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 19, 23, 31, 32, 33, 48, 50) ; 
Antlers, total 14 markers (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 27, 30, 36, 
37, 38, 49); Ada, total 3 markers (Nos. 15, 24, 39); Perry, total 3 
markers (Nos. 25, 42, 45); Clinton, total 4 markers (Nos. 2, 43, 46, 
47; Buffalo, total 2 markers (Nos. 22, 44); Duncan, total 3 markers 
(Nos. 14, 26, 41) ; Tulsa, total 8 markers (Nos. 3, 20, 21, 28, 29, 34, 35, 
40). 


Two additional markers as approved by the Historical Society’s 
Committee were made by Sewah Studio according to the official 
standards, payment having been made for the manufacture by local 
subscription by those sponsoring the erection. These two markers 
and places erected are as follows: commemorating the California 
Trail (1849), crossing to west, on U. S. Highway 77, near Wayne, 
McClain County; and First Oil Well in Tulsa County (1901), on 
U. 8. Highway 66, at Red Fork, Tulsa County. 


The fifty historic sites chosen by the Historical Society’s Com- 
mittee to be marked first in 1949, include early missions and schools, 
sriginal agencies and seats of government of the various Indian 
tribes, important early day forts, and a few additional sites like 
Durant, the home of Governor Robert L. Williams, noted Oklahoma 
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jurist, who served as President of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
from 1938 to his death in 1948. Most of the sites marked were im- 
portant places or events before the time of the Civil War. 


Captions with directional lines and place of erection of the his- 
torical markers in the list of fifty are as follows, given in order 
of their recorded numbers: 


No. Caption Date in History Location of Marker 
1. CAMP LEAVENWORTH — (1834) —At Kingston, Marshall Co., 
Near here on U. S. Highway 70. 
2. PEACE ON THE PLAINS— (1834) —FEast of Mangum, Greer Co., 
About 5 mi., S.E. junction of Highways U. S. 
283 and State 44. 
3. 1ST SENECA AGENCY — (1832) —In Ottawa Co., south of City 
About 12 mi. South of Seneca, on U. S. Highway 
60. 
4. BAPTIST MISSION — (1939) —At Westville, Adair Co. 
About 4 mi. N.W. 
5. FAIRFIELD MISSION — (1829) —On State Highway 59, south 
About 3 mi. S.W. of Stilwell, Adair Co. 
6. WHEELOCK MISSION — (1832) —East of Millerton, McCur- 
1.5 mi. North tain Co., about 1.5 mi., on 
U. S. Highway 70. 
7. CHOCTAW AGENCY — (1832) —East of Main Street, Spiro, 
Near here Le Flore Co., 1.7 mi. on 
U. S. Highway 271. 
8. TAHLONTEESKEE ao (1829) —2 mi. East of Gore, Sequoyah 
Near here Co., on U. S. Highway 64. 
9. DWIGHT MISSION —_ (1829) —At Vian, Sequoyah Co., on 
About 7 mi. N.B. U. S. Highway 64. 
10. ENTERING —(1817 and 1827)—-Near Moffett, Sequoyah Co., 
INDIAN TERRITORY on U. S. Highway 64. 
11. FORT GIBSON -- (1824) —At. Ft. Gibson, Muskogee 
Co. 
12. FORT TOWSON oe (1824) —East side Ft. Towson, Choc- 
Near here, N.E. taw Co., on U. S. Highway 
70. 
13. FORT WASHITA — (1842) —1 mi. S. of Nida, Johnston 
4.5 mi. S.W. Co., on State Highway 299. 
14. FORT ARBUCKLE — (1851) —At Hoover, Garvin Co., in- 
Near here, North tersection with Indian Me- 
ridian, on State Highway 7. 
15. TISHOMINGO — (1856) —At Tishomingo, Johnston 
Co., at junction of State 
Highways 99 and 22. 
16. MILLER — (1824) —At Idabel, McCurtain Co., 
COURT HOUSE junction of U. S. Highway 
70 and State Highway 87. 
17. EAGLETOWN —(1820 and 18384)—At TBHagletown, McCurtain 
Co., U. S. Highway 70. 
18. CHOCTAW CAPITOLS —(1834 and 1883)—.5 mi. N., i. “mi. We 
of Tuskahoma, Pushmataha 
Co., on St - 
19. PERRYVILLE — (1840) Sar rei prskia 


Near here, West 


—3 mi. S., McAlester, Pitts- 
burg Co., on U. S. Highway 
69. 


OK em oM™ & a, 
ENTERING. _- 


Home of the Five. Civilized Tribes. Ft. | 
Smith, founded 1817, was Ist.U.S.fort 
in Ind. Ter. Along here the first high- | 
way in Oklahoma, 56 mi. from Ft.Smith | 
to Ft. Gibson, was completed in 1827. | 


Gen. Zachary Taylor, stationed at | 
these posts in 1841-45 and later | 
Pres. of U.S., traveled this highway. | 


OKLAHoMS. ot SOGIETY. AND STRATE MiGHwAY  coMMISAION ed 


Oklahoma Historical Marker on U. S. Highway No. 64, west of 
Oklahoma line near Moffett, in Sequoyah County, erected by Oklahoma 
Historical Society and State Highway Commission, 


bess 


lo. 
. CLAREMORE MOUND 


mae 


Caption 


About 6 mi., West 


NATHANIEL PRYOR 
Grave 2.5 mi., N.E. 
NATHAN BOONE 
Camp 3.5 mi., S.W. 


In this vicinity 


- FORT HOLMES 


In immediate vicinity 


4 mi., South 


. BATTLE OF THE 


WICHITA VILLAGE 
4.6 mi. S.H. 
OLD BOGGY DEPOT 
4.5 mi., S.E. 


. UNION MISSION 


About 4 mi., East 


. FORT WAYNE 


4.5 mi., South 


FORT COFFEE 
6.1 mi., South 


Date in History 


. La HARPH’S COUNCIL — 


-. SAC AND FOX AGENCY— 


CHIEF PUSHMATAHA — 


Battle site near here 


WIGWAM NEOSHO 


Near Grand R., N.E. 7 mi. 


NORTH FORK TOWN 
About 1.5 mi. Hast. 
“KOWETA MISSION” 


Near here, West 


ENTERING 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


DURANT 
BLOOMFIELD 


About 1.5 mi. $.E. 
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(1817) 


(1816) 
(1843) 


(1719) 
(1834) 
(1870) 


(1858) 


(1837) 


(1820) 


(1839) 


(1834) 


(1807) 


(1829-33) 


(1836) 
(1843) 


(1833) 


(1898) 
(1853) 
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Location of Marker 


—North side Sequoyah, Rog- 
ers Co., on U. S. Highway 
66. 

—4 mi. S., Pryor, Mayes Co., 
on U. S. Highway 69. 

—In Woods Co., at junction 
of U. S. Highway 64 and 
State Highway 50. 

—At Haskell, Muskogee Co., 
on U. S. Highway 64. 

—At Bilby, Hughes Co., on 
State Highway 68. 

—At Stroud, Lincoln Co., in- 
tersection of U. S. Highway 
66 and State Highway 99. 

—Rush Springs, Grady Co., on 
U. S. Highway 81. 


—On Wapanucka Road, Atoka 
Co., State Highway 7, at 
junction with section line 
road to Wilson School 
House. 

INO sles) Seale 
Mazie, Wagoner 
U. S. Highway 69. 

—West of State line in Dela- 
ware Co., about 1.3 mi, 
West, at section line on 
State Highway 20. 

Sibef airbh, 19h, ose Mebe Sh 
Spiro, Le Flore Co., at cor- 
ner of U. S. Highway 271 
and County Road. 

—Near north approach to Ar- 
kansas R. bridge, north of 
Muskogee, in Wagoner Co., 
on U. S. Highway 69. 

—Wagzoner Co., on U. S. High- 
way 69, east side 1.25 mi. 
north of Arkansas R., at 
intersection of section lines 
33 and 28. 

—At Hufaula, McIntosh Co., 
on U. S. Highway 69. 

—At top of hill, .75 mi. east 
of Coweta, Wagoner Co., on 
State Highway 51. 

—Near Kansas-Oklahoma line 
iM Ottawa Con s0n UL ase 
Highway 66. 

—At Durant, Bryan Co. 

—South of Achille, Bryan Co., 
1.5 mi. on State Highway 
299. 


north of 
Co., on 
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No. Caption Date in History Location of Marker 
38. CHAHTA TAMAHA -- (1845) —At Bokchito, Bryan Co, 
3 mi. N.E. east side city limits on 
U. S. Highway 70. 
39. SASAKWA — (1850) —2 mi. west of Sasakwa; 
Original site Seminole Co., State High- 
way 56. 
40. OKLAHOMA — (1828) —In Kay Co., south of Kan- 
THE INDIAN STATE sas-OCklahoma line on U. S. 
Highway 77. 
41. FORT COBB — (1859) —At Fort Cobb, Caddo Co. 
Site 1.5 mi. East 
42. WASHINGTON — (1832) —In parkway at Arcadia, Ok- 
IRVING’S CAMP lahoma Co., on U. S. High- 
way 66. 
43. CALIFORNIA ROAD — (1849) —N. W. Roll, Roger Mills Co., 
Crossed here junction of U. S. Highway 
283 and State Highway 33. 
44. FORT NICHOLS oo (1865) —On U. S. Highway 64, at 
7 mi. S.W. point shown as crossing of 


the old Santa Fe Trail on 
State Highway maps. This 
point is about 3.75 mi. north 
of corner which is due west 
of Boise City, Cimarron Co., 


15 mi. 
45. DARLINGTON — (1870) —North of El Reno and N. of 
2.5 mi. West Canadian R., 1.2 mi. at in- 


tersection of section line on 
U. S. Highway 81. 


46. BATTLE OF — 1868) —-At Cheyenne, Roger Mills 
THE WASHITA Co., on U. S. Highway 283. 
2 mi. West 

47. “EMPIRE OF GREER” — 1820) —East of Oklahoma line near 


or at Texola, Beckham Co., 
on U. 8S. Highway 66. 
48. FORT DAVIS a (1861) —On north side of U. S High- 
1.2 mi., North way 62, at intersection with 
section line along E. line 
of Sec. 18, and about mile 
E. of Bacone, Muskogee Co. 
49. ATOKA —- (1854) —At Atoka, Atoka Co. 
50. CREEK CAPITOL _-- (1867) —On corner Block 139, Coun- 
cil House Ground, Okmul- 
gee, on U. S. Highway 75: 


Oklahoma Historical Society —Muriel H. Wright: 


NoTEs ON THE History oF Greer County 


_ The following notes on the history of Greer County were con- 
tributed by County Judge Perey Powers of Mangum, Oklahoma: 


HOW A NOTED MUSIC TEACHER OBTAINED HER FIRST PIANO 


A part of the act (Sec. 25, Organic Act) creating the Territory of Okla- 
homa congress claimed for the United States Government all the land 
lying east of the 100th Meridian and between the two forks of Red River. 
It instructed the Attorney General of the United States to institute in be- 
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half of the Government a suit against the State of Texas for the recovery 
of this land. Though it asserted ownership at the time for Oklahoma it 
provided that the actual taking over be suspended until the Supreme Court 
decided the case. [The region in question had been claimed by Texas, as 
Greer County in that state in 1860.—Ed.] ; 


The Attorney General of the United States was Judson Harmon, after- 
wards Governor of Ohio, and from whom Harmon County, Oklahoma is 
named. Texas was represented by her Attorney General, Charles A. Cul- 


bertson, afterwards Governor of Texas and for many years a United States 
Senator. 


On March 16, 1896 the Court ruled that under the treaty with Spain of 
1819 the true Red River was the south fork or Red River. This simply 


meant that Greer County, Texas ceased to exist but Greer County, Oklahoma 
was born. 


Oklahoma Territory then as well as now had a law that all property 
in the country is assessed for ad valorem taxes as of January ist in each 
year. At that time there was no such thing as sales tax, income tax, or 
cigarette tax. The title to all real estate was still in the Federal govern- 
ment, and the only source for tax income was the herds of cattle owned 
by the cattlemen. 


Shortly after this Supreme Court decision Congress passed legislation 
to the effect that the old Greer County Texas officials should occupy similar 
positions in the new Oklahoma County until the next election. 


In the fall of the year 1896 the cattlemen refused to pay their taxes and 
sought an injunction against the taxing officials against the collection of 
the taxes. The contention of the cattleman was: 


“You are undertaking to assess taxes against me for property I owned 
on January ist, 1896. I did not have any property in Oklahoma on that 
date. I was in Texas and subject to the laws of Texas. Oklahoma has no 
right to create an assessment as of January ist, 1896 against my property 
when it was in Texas.” 


In due course of time the case came on for hearing. The District 
Judge was James R. Keaton, at that time just a young lawyer recently 
from Ohio, and who afterwards became one of the states leading figures. 
Judge Keaton decided the case in favor of the cattlemen, which simply 
meant that there were no funds to operate county government, the schools 
or any roads. 


A few years prior thereto my father, James A. Powers, a young lawyer 
from Decatur, Texas arrived in Mangum, Oklahoma, and was offering to 
practice law. 


Mr. Powers like all the other residents of the new county was very 
much interested in the tax case. After the District Judge had decided the 
case, Mr. Powers was in a cafe and happened to state: 


“Judge Keaton is a most excellent young lawyer, but he never did catch 
the Pntrotling feature of this case. This has been Oklahoma 2h re 
the Louisiana purchase. The Federal Government has claimed us : : ae: 
many years, but delayed taking us over until the Supreme Cour Fs a 
United States decided the case. Under this decision under the treaty ve : 
Spain we never were really a part of Texas. True Texas cele us B re 
had set up a County Government. But it was just a de facto county. 
similar to a person having possession of a stolen horse. 
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Through the “grape vine” this statement reached Mr. George W. Briggs, 
chairman of the Board of Commissioners. Mr. Briggs was the father of our 
present County Clerk, Roy W. Briggs, and at that time lived north of what 
is now Granite, Oklahoma. Commissioner Briggs hitched up his horse to 
the buggy and drove over to Mangum to see Mr. Powers. In substance he 
said: 


“Powers, some person has told me what you think about this tax case. 
I think you must have something there. We have instructed our County 
Attorney to appeal this case to the Supreme Court of the Territory. If you 
will help him and can make the Supreme Court see your view point we 
will give you One Hundred Dollars.” 


In time the case was assigned for argument before the Supreme Court 
at Guthrie. Then there were no railroads in the county and Mr. Powers 
took the mail hack to Quanah, Texas. From there he took the Ft. Worth 
and Denver Railway to Bowie, Texas, and from there the Santa Fe to 
Guthrie, and presented his argument to the Supreme Court of the Territory. 


While he was gone, a music man from Quanah, Texas, placed an Adam © 
Schaff piano in Mr. Power’s home at Mangum. When he returned and 
found the piano, he said: “Oh! This man will have to come and take his 
piano. I have a large family and it is all I can do to provide food and 
clothing for my family. I never can pay for this piano.” 


His little daughter, Nellie Powers, then eight or ten years of age began 
to cry. Through the ages a woman’s tears have been her greatest weapon, 
and I remember as if it was yesterday that my father relented and said: 
‘Nellie, I have just come back from Guthrie where I argued a law suit. 
Of course, no person can guess how a court will decide a case. But I have 
hope of winning this case. If I do I will get one hundred dollars, and 
will buy you the piano.” 


In due course of time the Supreme Court ruled that on January 1, 1896, 
the cattle were actually in Oklahoma, not Texas, and were subject to tax 
assessment. The cattlemen paid their taxes. The County commissioners 
paid our father one hundred dollars and he bought my sister a piano. Since 
that time little Nellie Powers has been transformed into Madam Davis, 
and I think has taught music to at least one thousand children. 


How THE Town or Maneum IN GREER County Gor mrs NAME 


When Texas was admitted to the union it did something that no other 
state has been able to do, in that it reserved title to all its public lands, 
and did not surrender to the Federal Government. 


Shortly after the Civil war the Texas legislature passed legislation that 
each and every veteran of the War with Mexico in 1836 was entitled to so 


much public land if he would locate and make proof before the Land Office 
at Austin. 


At Henderson, Texas there was a Veteran named Colonel A. §. Mangum. 
He contacted a surveyor by the name of Henry Clay Sweet and offered Mr. 
Sweet half of the land if he could locate and make proof so he could obtain 
title from the Texas land Office. 


Surveyor Sweet and his family came to the present town of Mangum 
for that purpose. He located near a spring generally called Draw Springs. 
At that time there was a mail line going about once a week from Fort 
Wichita, now near Wichita Falls, and Fort Hlliott, now Mobeetie, Texas. 
This mail line passed right by Draw Springs. There were many travelers 
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assing by, and Henry Clay Sweet decided to erect a small grocery store 
where he could sell cheese, sardines and a few groceries for the travelers. 
He went to Fort Wichita and bought some 1 x 12’s and erected a small store 
building. But he neglected to get any 1 x 4’s to strip the building. There- 
upon he stripped from salvage from tin cans. The cow boys promptly named 
the place “Tin Can City.” 


In due course of time Mr. Sweet petitioned the Postmaster General to 
establish a post office at Tin Can City, and made a showing that it could 
be served by the mail line between Fort Wichita and Fort Elliott, and 
that some 20 or 30 families could get their mail there. Finally the Post- 
master General authorized the establishment of a post office and requested 
Mr. Sweet to suggest a name for it. He suggested the name of Draw Springs. 


7 The Postmaster General answered that there were so many post offices 
in Texas which had the word “Springs” in the name, could he suggest 
some other. Mr. Sweet then suggested that the new post office be called 
Mangum. 
| 
| : The Postmaster then created the post office of Mangum. Tin can City 
died, but upon the ruins the substantial and thriving City of Mangum was 
established. 

Percy Powers, County Judge. 
Mangum, Oklahoma 


Earty OKLAHOMA INCIDENTS 


The following incidents were told and contributed to The 
Chronicles, by James K. Hasting, pioneer citizen of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma : 


THE STAR ROUTE MAIL CARRIER 


My old timer friend, Will Chiles, was telling of his experience carrying 
the mail on a star route by buckboard, in the early days in the Cherokee 
Strip of Oklahoma. He started from Red Rock Station on the Santa Fe 
R. R. in the Otoe Reservation and made the twenty-five mile trip to an 
interior point and back in a day’s time. To do it, he must cross two 
pastures, the Witherspoon and Miller’s 101 Ranch. For the first month, 
as he came to the line gates, he met a line rider at each point, but always 
carefully closing the gates, he went on his way. At the end of the month, 
‘he found a ten dollar check in his mail from each of the ranch head- 
quarters and no line rider met him thereafter. 


The postal regulations, instructed him never to cross a creek when the 
water was more than three feet deep. On arrival across the creek from the 
Red Rock Post Office and store late one day, he found the creek up and 
boiling. There was a stranger across the stream watching him, but as 
usual in such cases, he strapped the leather mail pouch across his shoulders 
and like brave Horatius at the Tiber in the old poem, swam the creek, 
as it would have taken too long to walk to the railroad bridge above to 
cross. The watchful stranger, turned out to be the postal inspector, who 
gave him a gentle chiding for endangering the mails, but they became good 
friends later, when the inspector went over the route with him on a mud 
splashing rainy day. 


By earning money in this way, Will managed to provide for his parents, 
on a homestead in old Oklahoma south of the Strip. 
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HUNKATOKA’S CHECK 


After original Oklahoma was opened for settlement sixty years ago, 
it was carved into six counties. To our county Payne, in the northeastern 
corner, were attached various areas of the Cherokee Strip and other lands 
containing Indian tribes, for judicial purposes. I remember that we had 
Pawnees, Poncas, Otoes and a part of the Osage Nation, holding court with 
us. When the District Court sat in Stillwater, our county seat, it tried 
both territorial and United States cases. This was a life saver for those 
of us who were drawn for jury duty. Jurors were paid $2.00 a day in war- 
rants, but County warrants brought only ten cents on the dollar, so we 
could not pay our board with the twenty cents we earned a day, so in the 
fall term, we had to “bring our sweet potatoes with us,” as the saying was. 
The United States cases paid the same fee for jury duty, and we got cash 
for our service. Understand, the one man was judge in both cases and 
he kept us from hunger, by changing from U. S. to Territorial cases quite 
often in a day or week. United States cases concerning the Indians, were 
prosecuted by deputies from the U. S. District Attorney’s office in Guthrie, 
while the peace officers were from the U. S. Marshal’s office there. Our 
local cases were prosecuted by the County Attorney and the Sheriff's men 
served all papers and brought in the prisoners. 


When one from those Indian tribes was brought down to attend court, 
a lot of his friends generally came along. They camped on the Court 
House Square and were a colorful lot, for many still wore their gorgeous 
blankets, that rivaled in color the coat that the patriarch Jacob made for 
his favorite son, Joseph. 


Such was the occasion one year, when a jury of us was empaneled to 
try a young white man, who had found and cashed Hunkatoka’s annuity 
check. Hunkatoka was an Indian girl, who on receiving the check had 
lost it and the white boy finding it, had cashed it. He bought a pony and 
saddle and then it occurred to him that he had done wrong, so he took 
the horse and saddle and the money remaining, to the girl’s father in 
restitution. Later, he was arrested and brought to our town and shut up 
in a cell in our sheet iron jail. He stayed all summer in that sweltering 
hole and was a pitiful sight with his white face and long uncut black hair, 
when court set and he was brought in for trial. The boy was prosecuted 
by the late John M. Stone from the U. S. District Attorney’s office and 
defended by a local attorney. Stone made a clear case for conviction 
and there was not a thing for us to do at the close of his argument, but 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, but besides being a good lawyer, Mr. Stone 
was a kindly, soft hearted father, so he added, “Because his attorney did 
not say it, I will add, that it is the boy’s first offence, that he made 
restitution and for months has been imprisoned”. We jurors brought 
in a verdict of not guilty. That was fine until old John caught up with 
us at the noon recess, when we got the finest “skinning,” that any jury 
ever had. That warmed me up and I told him that we did exaetly what 
he wanted us to do, but the old fellow went off shaking his gray head and 
mumbling to himself. 


James K. Hastings. 


ORDERS FOR Back Numpsrs or THE CHRONICLES 


The Historical Society’s supply of back numbers of The Chron- 
icles is now limited in most instances, and many numbers are Jack- 
ing. Orders for the numbers on our shelves through 1940 (Vol. 
XVIII) will be filled by the Oklahoma Historical Society at a cost 
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of one dollar ($1.00) each. Single copi j 
: pies of available numbers fro 
+ 1941 (Vol. XIX) to present can be supplied at fifty cents (50¢) aan 


THE State Sone or OKLAHOMA 


Perhaps the early growth of a State reveals nothing so strenuous 
as the development of its historical emblems. The name ‘‘Oklahoma”’ 
has given rise to strange arguments and many errors. It is finally 
accepted that in 1866 Reverend Allen Wright, Chief of the Choc- 
taws, proposed it and defined two syllables as ‘‘Okla’’, meaning 
people, and ‘‘Homma’’, meaning red. 


The Oklahoma state motto is ‘‘Labor Omnia Vincit,’’ ‘‘ Labor Con- 
quers all things.’’ A concurrent resolution of the House and Senate 
in 1915 established green and white as the Oklahoma State colors. 


The State Flower of Oklahoma became a matter of serious dis- 
cussion in the Oklahoma Territorial Legislature of 1893. The pioneer 
legislators adopted the mistletoe. This was confirmed by a State 
Legislature afterward. By a joint resolution, the 16th Legislature 
adopted the redbud as the official tree. 


The State Flag and the Seal of the State are of such intricate 
pattern that they cannot well be described here. 


All this leads up to a splendid letter received not long ago from 
Mr. Kenneth E. Crouch, of the Bedford Democrat, Bedford, Vir- 
ginia, in which he sets forth some interesting and valuable history 
of the State Song of Oklahoma: 


“On March 26, 1935, the song “Oklahoma: A Toast” with words and 
music by Harriet Parker Camden of Fair Oaks, California, was adopted 
as the state song of Oklahoma. 


“Miss Harriet Parker was born in Bay City, Michigan, on April 30, 
1878, the daughter of Dr. Joseph H. and Carrie Griswold Parker. 

“Her father was appointed home missionary superintendent for the 
Congregationalist church and made the run into Oklahoma when it was 
opened for settlement. The family was then living in Wichita, Kansas, 
where he was one of the founders of Fairmount College (now the Municipal 
University of Wichita). Two years later, she went with her mother to 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma, where her father had settled. There he was one of 
the founders of Kingfisher College and in 1892 was appointed territorial 
superintendent of public instruction and as state auditor. 

“She was educated in Wichita, Kansas, in Kingfisher, Oklahoma, and 
in Mexico City, Mexico, under Pavlo de Bengardil. 

“She is a member of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the 
National League of American Pen Women. 

“She and her husband live on their orange and olive ranch at Route 1, 


Box 135, Fair Oaks, California. — Charles Byans. 
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REcENT ACCESSIONS IN THE LIBRARY 


The following list of books (400 volumes) was accessioned and 
cataloged in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, from 
July 1, 1948 to July 1, 1949, and compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, 


Cataloger. 


Agricultural History. Vols. 15, 16, 20, 21. 
1941-1942; 1946-1947. Chicago: The 
Agricultural History Society. 2 Vols. 


Album of American History. Vol. 4. 1948. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. 385. 


American Anthropological Association. 
American Anthropologist. Vol. 50. Men- 
asha, Wis., 1948. Pp. 763. 


American Anthropological Association. 
Memoirs. Nos. 68-70. (1 Vol.) Men- 
asha, Wis., 1948. 


American Antiquarian Society. Vols. 56, 
57, 1946, 1947. Proceedings. Worces- 
ter, Mass. 2 Vols. 


American Clan Gregor Society. Year 
Book. 1937; 1939-1941. Richmond, Va. 
2 Vols. 


American Genealogical Index. Vols. 25- 
31. Edited by Fremont Rider. Middle- 
town, Conn., 1947-1949. 7 Vols. 


American Historical Association. Annual 
Report. 1943, 1945, 1947. Washington, 
D. C. (In 4 Vols.) 


American Historical Association. Review 
1947-1948. Vol. 53. New York, N. Y. 
Pp. 977. 

América Indigena—Official Organ of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute. Mex- 
ico, 1943-1947. 5 Vols. 

American Jewish Historical Society. Pub- 
lications. Vol. 37. Philadelphia, Pa., 
1947. Pp. 513. 

American Library Association. ALA Bul- 
letin. Vols. 41, 42. Chicago, Ill., 1947, 
1948. 2 Vols. 

American Library Association. Hand- 
book. Vol. 41. Chicago, Ill., 1947. 
Pp. 472. 

American Military Affairs Journal. Vols. 
5, 9. Washington, D. C.: American 
Military Institute, 1941, 1945. 2 Vols. 

Anthropological Papers. Vols. 39, 42. 
1944-5; 1948. New York: American 
Museum of Natural History. 2 Vols. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly. Vol. 6. 
1947. Fayetteville, Ark.: Arkansas His- 
torical Association. Pp. 486. 

Armitage, Merle. Operations Santa Fe. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1948. Pp. 263. 


Arnold, Redway and Earle Families. Com- 
piled by Willis A. Boughton. Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla., 1948. Pp. 102. 

Ayer, N. M. and Sons, Directory of News- 
papers. 1949. Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 
1424, 

Baillie, Rev. John. St. Augustine — A 
biographical memoir. New York: Car- 
ter & Bros., 1859. Pp. 305. 

Bakeless, John Edwin. Lewis & Clark, 
Partners in Discovery. New York: 
William Morrow, 1947. Pp. 498. 

Baptist Messenger. Vols. 36, 37. 1947, 
1948. Oklahoma City. 2 Vols. 

Bass, Henry. Bob’s Europe. Oklahoma 
City: Semco Color Press, 1949. Pp. 
308. 

Berry, Charles Lewis. The Insignia Sys- 
tem of Education. Oklahoma City: 
Insignia Correlating Pub. Co., 1917. 
Vol. I. Pp. 174. 

Bittinger, John Quincy. History of Haver- 
hill, N. H. WHaverhill, N. H.: Cohos 
Steam Press, 1888. Pp. 442. 

Bobbitt, George G. The Three Harvests. 
Amarillo, Texas, 1947. Pp. 142. 

Bolivar, Simon. Cartas del Libertador, 
1802-1830. New York: The Colonial 
Press, 1948. Pp. 444. 

Boston Public Library. Bulletin—More 
Books. Boston, Mass., 1943-1947. 5 
Vols. 

Bosworth, Dr. Albert S. A History of 
Randolph Co., W. Va. (Elkins, W. Va., 
1916]. Pp. 448. 

British Columbia Historical Quarterly. 
1947. Victoria, B. C. Vol. I. Pp. 
306. 

Browne, J. Ross. Adventures in the 
Apache Country. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1869. Pp. 535. 

Canadian Historical Review. Vols. 25, 28, 
29. Toronto, Canada: University of 
Toronto, 1944, 1947, 1948. 3 Vols. 

Catholic Historical Review. Vol. 33. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America, 1947-8. Pp. 512. 

Chapman, Berlin Basil. The Founding 

- of Stillwater. Oklahoma City: Times- 
Journal, 1948. Pp. 245. 

The Chronicle. Vol. 11. Scottdale, Pa.: 
American Baptist Historical Society, 
1948. Pp. 192. 
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California University. Publications in 
History. Vol. 36. Barkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1947. Pp. 235. 


Christ Church Parish, Middlesex Co., Va. 


The Vestry Book, 1663-1767.  Rich- 
mon, Va.: Old Dominion Press, 1927. 
Pp. 379. 


Clement, Maud Carter. History of Pitt- 
sylvania Co., Va. Lynchburg, Va.: J. 
P. Bell Co., 1929. Pp. 340. 

Colorado Magazine. Vols. 22-25. 1945- 
1948. Denver, Colo.: Colorado State 
Historical Society. 4 Vols. 


Congressional Record. U. S. 80th Cong., 
Ist Sess. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
a es Printing Office, 1947. 15 

ols. 


Connecticut Historical Society. Collec- 
tions—John Cotton Smith Papers Vol. 
1. Hartford, Conn., 1948. Pp. 272. 


Cowles, John Henry, Sovereign Grand 
Commander, S. J., U. S. A. Honoring 
on his Fiftieth Anniversary as a 33rd 
degree Mason . . . [no. imp.] Pp. 92. 


Craven, Wesley Frank. The Southern 
Colonies . . . 1607-1689 (History of the 
South. Vol. I.) Baton Rouge, La.: 
University Press, 1949. Pp. 451. 

Crawford, Charles. An Essay on the 


Propagation of the Gospel. Phil., Pa., 
1801. Pp. 154. 
Cross, Major Osborne, Editor. The 


March of the Mounted Riflemen. Glen- 
dale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1940. 
Pp. 380. 

Cruse, Thomas. Apache Days and After 
. .. Caldwell, Idaho: Claxton Printers, 
1941. Pp. 328. 

Dale, Edward Everett and Wardell, Mor- 
ris L. History of Oklahoma. New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1948. Pp. 572. 
2 copies. 


Darter, Francis M. Our Bible in Stone. 


. . . Salt Lake City, Utah. Deseret 
Pub: Go-8 1931. Pp: 179, 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Georgia Chapters. Historical Collec- 
tions. Vol. 2 (Richmond Co.) Athens, 
Ga.: The McGregor Co., 1929. Pp. 402. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 
National Society. National Historical 
Magazine. Vols. 73, 81, 82, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1939, 1947, 1948. 3 Vols. 

Davidson, Levette Jay. Rocky Mountain 
Tales. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1947. Pp. 302. 

Dictionary of American History. James 
Truslow Adams, Editor. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 6 Vols. 
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Dimock, Anthony Weston. Dick Among 
the Seminole Indians. New York: 
Lee A. Stokes Co., 1913. Pp. 


Dorsey, George Amos. The Pawnee — 
Mythology. Washington, D. C.: The 
Carnegie Institution, 1906. Pub. No. 
59. Pp. 546. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Oklahoma: The Story of a State. By Edward Everett Dale. (Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1949. Index. Til. 
Pp. 448.) 


Someone has said there is no history, it is all biography. This 
statement has been attributed to Emerson. Whether it be Emerson 
or some other thinker, it is the truth. Either the reading of history 
or the presentation of history should be so construed. It is axio- 
matic that men and women have made and will continue to make the 
history of the world. 


It shows that history writing and history teaching must be filled 
with the rich red blood of the deeds of a people. The man or 
woman who can take a pen or use a tongue and tell the progress of 
mankind must be able to fortify both pen and tongue with ardor, 
zeal and enthusiasm. This may arise only when such writers and 
teachers will by nature or by training be able to drop into their 
emotions the bare facts of history and send them forth with sympathy, 
understanding and color until the reader or hearer is moved with 
earnest and genuine feeling and understanding. 


Another poet gives an essential ingredient of history. Tennyson 
says: 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


History must present always the ever increasing purpose and 
plan of mankind. Only when you seek the motives and understand 
the purposes and ideals of a Washington, a Jefferson, a Truman or 
a Stalin, can you thoroughly appreciate and secure the tang of in- 
terest which will develop in the reader a thirst for history, which 
should always be the goal of author and teacher. 


Another thing should be said when presenting history in books, 
lectures or in any form. History is the mother of all knowledge. 
Any teacher who would be so ignorant as to teach Junior or Senior 
High School history or collegiate history with only a single book or 
text, has no worthy conception of his work and should not be per- 
mitted to appear before a class dealing with a historical subject. 
It is better to teach the life of Andrew Jackson using five reference 
books for one month than it is to teach that subject using one book 
for five months. 


Writers and speakers in the realm of history who have believed 
that facts, mere facts, can enlighten a mind about a man or a woman, 
or the deeds of men and women, are responsible for thousands of 
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youths going out of our schools with no disposition to take up 
books again dealing with the great lives and actions of the world’s 
heroes and heroines. A well written text or history should be as 
colorful and enticing to the mind of a child as a splendid cinema. 


_ These paragraphs are but a preliminary approach to the tribute 
which the book, Oklahoma : The Story of a State, has developed among 
the teachers, literary critics and many among the general public 
Since its recent issuing from the press. Dr. Edward Everett Dale, 
Research Professor of History, the University of Oklahoma, whose 
life has been a very part of the wonderful birth and growth of the 
State of Oklahoma through fifty and more years, is the author of 
this book and it has been adopted as a text in the senior High Schools 
of the state. It is a neat volume of 448 pages, and in its printing 
and illustrations, it is inviting and attractive. Especially, too much 

tribute cannot be paid to the copious illustrations of Oklahoma life 

and the happy selection of each picture. If any High School youth 
or any reader of history of any age could do nothing more than 
turn through the book, and view the portraits of Oklahoma life as 
found from the beginning with the beautiful and striking portrait 
of the Pioneer Woman statue, they would receive a remarkable im- 
pression and high understanding of Oklahoma’s development. But 
far and beyond that of course is the approach of the author to the 
history of his state. His sentences, while strictly factual, reveal a 
warmth of devotion, a righteous, happy pride in the thought that he 
is talking about his beloved Oklahoma. In effect, he says in every 
paragraph, ‘‘This is not an ordinary Commonwealth. This is not 
just any sort of people; these are not just the ‘mill run’ of historical 
deeds; these are a peculiar people developed under extraordinary 
conditions; a mixture of the best bloods of the Anglo-Saxon and 
other races placed in the most compelling area of nature and behold 
the results,’? an interesting story which can be told in righteous 
pride. 


The table of contents reveals that Dale, with proper perspective, 
saw the story of his state in the whole, reaching from Oklahoma, the 
Indian state, to the present hour or the last subject, ‘*The Spirit of 
a State.’’ Wisely, he broke it into units, calling them in turn, ‘‘Okla- 
homa, a Part of Louisiana,’’ ‘‘Indian Era in Oklahoma,’’ ‘‘ Pioneer 
Era of Oklahoma,’”’ ‘‘The State of Oklahoma,’’ and ‘‘The Welfare 


of Oklahoma.’’ 


While dates and facts are well stressed, yet the whole book is 
a story of flesh and blood in action. The list of maps is excellent, 
consisting of seventeen in number. If there be any weakness in the 
book, it may lie in Dr. Dale’s effort to make it as easy to teach as 
possible. This may not be a fault, yet at the same time it may be 


said by the writer who has had an experience of teaching and 


writing history through some sixty years, that observation through 
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that time in the schoolrooms of America has developed the severe 
idea that very few teachers know how to fire the youth—and fire is 
the word—with a love and zeal for his birthright. If the teacher 
cannot do that, as a history teacher, he has no value. This demands 
an independent mind infused by blood or training with the proper 
appreciation of the worth of history to a child or youth throughout 
all the coming years of his life. He or she must get a proper 
perspective of the worth and the dignity and the beauty of a story 
of a people, his or her people, and be able to transfer it. 


The author’s childhood and youth were a very part of that 
picturesque period of cattle ranges of the Northern Texas country 
and Old Greer County, once Texas but now a part of Oklahoma. 
‘‘Bookish’’ from the first and, even as he is ‘‘bookish’’ now, he moved 
into the country schools as teacher and superintendent. He holds a 
B.A. degree from the University of Oklahoma, and a master’s and a 
doctor’s degree from Harvard University. Because of his pro- 
found interest and individual power in the realm of history, he was 
called by the University of Oklahoma in 1914 as instructor and from 
1924 to 1942 he was head of the History Department. His long life 
in his chosen field will prevent a complete list of his authorship and 
range of lectures, the latter taking him to all parts of the United 
States. A few of his books however, are: The Range Cattle Industry 
(1930), Territorial Acquisitions of the United States (1912), Tales 
of the Teepee (1920), The Prairie Schooner and Other Poems (1929). 
A recent work of Dr. Dale was in collaboration with Dr. M. L. Wardell, 
of the Department of History in the University of Oklahoma, and 
its title is, History of Oklahoma (1949). 


This book, Oklahoma: The Story of a State, is heartily recom- 
mended to the general public as well as to the schools of Oklahoma 
for a clear, brief, colorful and accurate tale of the origin and de- 
velopment of one of the most remarkable states in the Union. 


a. —Charles Evans. 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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NECROLOGIES 
PRESTON CAPLINGER WEST 
1868-1949 


Preston Caplinger West, also known as “P. C.” or “Pete West,” widely 
known lawyer, civic leader and former resident of Muskogee and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, departed this life at his daughter’s farm home, Hamburg Place, 
four miles east of Lexington, Kentucky, on September 8, 1949, at the ripe 
age of eighty one years. The funeral was conducted by the Episcopalian 
minister and interment was in the cemetery at Lexington. 


His great grandfather was a Captain in the Continental Army in Vir- 
ginia during the Revolutionary War. His maternal grandfather, Gustavus 
Hammond Wilcox, a Connecticut Yankee, lured to the sunny Southland by 
the friendliness of its people and its ever growing prosperity, married Miss 
Jane Wigginton of Virginia, of Scotch-Welch ancestry. They had a daugh- 
ter, Winifred Todd Wilcox. He settled in Mississippi in the early days 


and for many years was a leader of the Mississippi bar. 


Preston’s paternal grandfather was Preston West of Kentucky, a breeder 
of fine horses, well known, well liked, and a man of great influence. His 
father, Doctor Preston Caplinger West, was born and reared in Hannibal, 
Missouri, went to Louisville Medical College at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
was a physician and surgeon in the Confederate Army. In 1865 at Louisville 
Doctor West married Winifred Todd Wilcox, and they had two sons, Preston 
Caplinger West, subject of this article, and Gustavus Wilcox West. In the 
Same year of his marriage he settled in Rodney, Mississippi to practice 
medicine. In 1880 he moved to Lagrange, Lee County, Arkansas, where he 
practiced medicine until his death. Doctor West was a kindly man and 
held in great esteem by his neighbors. 


Both of the parents of Preston, Jr., were college educated, cultured, re- 
fined and trained in the fine customs and manners of the old South. His 
mother lost two brothers killed in the Confederate Army and both of his 
parents were strong southern sympathizers in Civil War days. As a boy 
Preston saw the injustice and evils of Carpet Bag rule in his native state, 
heard of the impositions upon the southern people in that dire strife and he 
became passionately fond of his home land, the South. 


Mr. West, subject of this article, was born in the home of his grand- 
mother at Rodney, Mississippi on August 19, 1868. His boyhood was spent 
on the banks of the Mississippi River, and like Tom Sawyer, he developed 
a great love for the mighty waters and the steamboats sailing up and down 
the big river. He dreamed of the day when he would be an officer on one 
of the big ships, but this ambition died when in 1880 his father with his 
wife and two sons, Preston, then twelve years old, and Gustavus Wilcox, 
then ten years old, moved to Lagrange, Arkansas, not a river town. There 
was no school available at Rodney, Mississippi, so Mrs. West taught her two 
sons at home, and at twelve years of age Preston entered high school at 
Lagrange. He was a good student and a lover of books. His father and 
mother decided that Preston must have a college education, and in the 
South. His parents were strong Presbyterians so in 1884 at the age of en 
teen years, he was enrolled at the Southwestern University, a Presbyter an 
school, at Clarksville, Tennessee. At this school Doctor Joseph R. ee 
father of President Woodrow Wilson, was Professor of Dee ee an 
son, Joe Wilson, the President’s brother, was a student and col ege re e 
of Mr. West. Joe Wilson and Mr. West belonged to the same fraternity, 
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Sigma Alpha Epsilon. In four years Preston graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 


Young West liked public speaking and was charmed by the speakers 


who spoke at the University. In 1888 he graduated and then was convinced 
his field and life work was the law. He entered the law office of T. P. Win- 
chester, a prominent lawyer of Fort Smith, Arkansas, but after a short time 
left there to enter the Law School of the University of Virginia, perhaps the 
best law school at that time in the South. After two years in law school, 
his father died and this forced him to leave school. He again joined T. P. 
Winchester now as a partner, the firm being Winchester and West. Later 
he joined the firm of Sandels and Hill, of Fort Smith, Arkansas, and upon 
the death of Mr. Sandels became full partner and the firm was Hill and 
West. He remained with this firm until 1897 when he moved to Muskogee, 
Indian Territory. He selected Muskogee as it was the chief city of Indian 
Territory, headquarters for the Dawes Commission, Indian Agent, and the 
most important United States Court town where the business with the 
Indian people and litigation of all kinds mostly centered. 


In Muskogee he formed a partnership with William T. Hutchings, a 
Virginian and a very fine lawyer, now dead, the firm being Hutchings and 
West. They had offices in a small cottoge located on what is now West 
Broadway at Second Street. The front porch of the building was used as a 
sidewalk on Broadway. In 1903 the firm of Hutchings and West disssolved 
and Mr. West practiced law alone for a few years. He next formed the 
partnership of West, Mellette and Jones and moved into the Oklahoma 
Building, that he, Ben Martin and Wallace Butts had purchased. Mr. Wil- 
liam Mellette of the firm died many years ago and the surviving partner, 
E. R. Jones is now a prominent lawyer at Muskogee. About this time he 
prepared the Charter for the commission form of government for the City 
of Muskogee, being Chairman of the Board of Freeholders. 


In 1913 President Wilson appointed Mr. West Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and nine months later he was made Solicitor for 
the Interior Department. This office was badly behind with its work, but 
he with his twenty six assistants strived diligently and in three years had 
the work up to date. 


After three years in Washington he returned to Oklahoma, settled in 
Tulsa and became a member of the law firm of West, Sherman, Davidson 
and Moore. In 1925 the firm was reorganized and was West, Gibson, Sher- 
man, Davidson and Hull, Mr. Moore having died in the mean time. Thomas 


L. Gibson, the present Justice of the Supreme Court, was a member of the 
firm. 


As the years passed Mr. West grew in stature and influence as a law- 
yer. He carefully prepared his cases and enjoyed the work in the trial 
court. He represented the Cherokees and defeated a host of claimants for 
citizenship when Congress authorized the Dawes Commission at Muskogee 
to hear their claim. He also maintained the constitutionality of this legis- 
lation in the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1912 he won the 
case of McGannon vy. State ex rel Trapp, that laid down the rule on which 
our state inheritance laws have since been interpreted. As Asssitant At- 
torney General and Solicitor for the Interior Department he argued many 
interesting cases in the Supreme Court of the United States. Out of court 
he handled many important matters, such as the building of the govern- 
ment railroad in Alaska, the fishing and other rights of the Northwestern 
Indians, harbor improvements in the Hawaiian Islands, and settlement of 
the mutual water rights of the United States and Canada in certain streams 
arising on one side or the other of the United States-Canadian border and 
flowing across into the other’s territory. 


He was a member of the Democratic Party, the Masonic Lodge and 
Elks Lodge. He was active in the International Law Association, American 
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Bar Association, Tulas and Muskogee Bar Association, Tulsa Town and 
Country Club, the University Club of Tulsa, and the Colonade Club, Univer- 
: sity of Virginia. He was an active member of the Episcopal Church and 
_ at one time was Senior Warden of Trinity Episcopal Church at Tulsa. He 
also served the Oklahoma Diocese of the Episcopal Church as Chancelor. 


In 1897 Mr. West married Miss Bessie Shelby of Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Mrs. West lived a long and useful life, leaving this world about six weeks 
before her husband left it. She was one of the founders of the Tulsa Public 
Health Association. They had two children, a daughter, Mrs. Winifred 
West Madden, now living at Hamburg Place, Lexington, Kentucky, and a 
son, Col. G. W. West of the United States Army, now stationed in London, 
England. Others who survive him are a niece, Mrs. W. 8. Cochran of Tulsa; 
a brother, G. W. West, of Muskogee; and two grandsons, Pat Madden and 
Preston Madden, of Lexington, Kentucky. 


In 1940 Mr. West retired from the practice of law and moved from 
Tulsa to Lexington, Kentucky, to be near his daughter and to be able to 
aid his wife who had become an invalid. Soon after this his eye-sight 
failed on account of cataracts and for the last three years of his life he 
was sightless. He had been in ill health for some time and death was 
believed to be due to a heart attack. He never lost faith and hope, for he 
believed no evil could come to a good man. He was cheerful to the end. 


Mr. West encouraged me and let me use his books when I was a young 
lawyer and I have always held for him sincere affection. I am happy to 
say these few words in commendation of him and his life, for he was a 
fine character, a wise statesman, a Christian gentleman, a great soul. A 
great man of a great family, he gave to his country the best in him. He 
was noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds. 

Wiliiam B. Moore. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


JOSEPH CECIL STONE 
1870-1948 


Joseph Cecil Stone was born at Big Rock, Stewart County, Tennessee, 
November 8, 1870, the son of William Jesse and Mary Hllen (Beresford ) 
Stone. The family moved to Texas when he was a young boy. He received 
his A. B. Degree at Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, in 1897, and 
his A. B. Degree from the University of Chicago in 1899. He taught Greek 
and other subjects at Howard Payne College for a few years, and received 
his LL.D. Degree from that college in 1927. 

He was married to Louise Beatrice Webb on June 7, 1904. They had 
one daughter, Mary Louise, who with his widow survive him. 


Mr. Stone was admitted to practice law in the State of Texas in 1901, 
and in 1902 he located at Okmulgee, Indian Territory. In 1908 he moved to 
Muskogee, where he was City Attorney from 1908 to 1910. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee which wrote the Muskogee City Charter for the man- 
agerial form of government. 


From 1908 to 1917 he was a member of the law firm of Owen & Stone; 
from 1917 to 1937 he was a member of Stone, Moon & Stewart; and from 
1937 to 1948 he was a member of the firm of Stone & Moon, engaged in 
general civil practice. He was a member of the Oklahoma State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and was its President during 1924-1925. 

Mr. Stone was an Episcopalian, and a Mason. He died at Muskogee on 
August 23, 1948, where his home was located at 401 So. 12th Street, and 
his offices in the Barnes Building. 
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Mr. Stone located in the Indian Territory five years prior to the time 
when the Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory were merged and ad- 
mitted into the Union as the State of Oklahoma. During his professional 
life his work was devoted to construing the laws of the new state, particu- 
larly the treaties between the United States and the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Indians, and the Acts of the United States Congress dealing with the 
Five Tribes. He participated in practically all litigation that involved 
novel questions relating to the Indians and their landed affairs. 


A few of the cases in which he was attorney and which made history 
within the Indian country were: P. E. Heckman and Robert L. Owen v. 
United States, 32 S. Ct. 424, 224 U.S. 413, 56. L. Ed. 820; Woodward v. de- 
Graffenried, 35 S.Ct. 764, 238 U.S. 284, 59 L.Ed. 1310; United States v. Wild- 
cat, 37 S. Ct. 561, 244 U.S. 111, 61 S. Ed. 1024; Brader v. James, 38 S. Ct. 285, 
246 U.S. 88, 68 L.Ed. 591; Sunday v. Mallory, 237 F. 526, 39 S.Ct. 135, 248 
U.S. 545, 63 L.Ed. 414; Scott v. Beams (Jackson Barnett Estate), 122 Fed. 
2d, 777; Brown v. Wilson, 58 Okl. 392, 160 Pac. 94; Canfield v. Capt. Jack, 
78 Okl. 127; Haddock v. Johnson, 80 OKl. 250. 


Mr. Stone helped to establish the framework upon which the future of 
the State of Oklahoma will always rest. 
—Charles A. Moon 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


SARAH JANE ADAIR LAWRENCE 
1875-1944 


Mrs. Lawrence, “Bluie,” as she was known to her friends and they 
can be counted by the hundreds, was more than a personality, she was an 
institution. She had a part in making and shaping the destinies of two 
nations. Her father, Benjamin Franklin Adair, was of English-Cherokee 
descent; her mother, Mary McNair, was of Scotch-Cherokee ancestry and 
blended in this daughter were all the fine characteristics of the three na- 
tionalities. Sarah Jane Adair was born March 10, 1875, near the present 
town of Salina in what was at that time the Cherokee Nation. 


She attended school at the Cherokee National Orphanage at Salina and 
graduated from the Cherokee National Female Seminary in 1892 and from 
Howard Payne College, Fayette, Missouri, in 1896. The thesis she prepared 
for graduation from Howard Payne was written in the Anglo-Saxon language. 


Following her graduation she served as first assistant principal at 
the Cherokee National Female Seminary until 1899 when she married J. A. 
Lawrence. The Lawrence home was one of the hospitable centers of Tahle- 
quah; clubs met there; friends met there. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence and 
the two sons joined forces in landscaping the grounds. All during the 
year there were flowers blooming either in the yard or in the house. The 
older son, Joseph Adair, and Mr. Lawrence had answered final roll call 


ater Mrs. Lawrence. The younger son, Gilbert Shelton, survives his 
mother. 


Mrs. Lawrence was community conscious. She did many fine things for 
her community, as can be shown by listing some of the organizations and 
groups with which she worked; Red Cross, County Council of National De- 
fense, Library Board, Study and Civic Clubs, and the Methodist Church. 
She had served as president of the Sixth District of Federated Women’s 
Clubs and was Treasurer of the State Federation. She founded and was an 
active member of the William Penn Adair Chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and was, at the time of her death, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Cherokee Seminaries Student Association. These 
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are only a few of the organizations with which she was identified, not only 
as a Member, but as an active participating and sharing member. There is 
still another activity that should be listed, one that received little pub- 
licity and was known to few persons outside of the community affected, 
~ the school board of the rural school district in which she lived. For many 


years she served on the board and future generations will share in benefits 
derived from the service so generously given. 


Death came at Muskogee on April 4, 1944, and burial was at Tahlequah. 
In person, Bluie Lawrence is no longer with us but the results of her active 
and useful life will endure forever. 


By Eula E. Fullerton 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 27, 1949 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, October 27, 1949, at ten o’clock A.M., with Dr. Emma Estill- 
Harbour, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour, Gen. William S. Key, Hon. Redmond S. 
Cole, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Hon. Jim Biggerstaff, Hon. George L. Bowman, 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. 
Frank Korn, Hon. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Dr. Charles 
Evans, Secretary. 


Mr. George A. Bowman made the motion that the minutes of the last 
meeting of the Board of Directors held on July 28, 1949, not be read. Gen. 
W. S. Key seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Upon a motion made by Gen. W. S. Key, the following Board members 
who had sent in reasons for their non-attendance were excused. This mo- 
tion was seconded by Hon. Baxter Taylor and passed unanimously: Hon. 
R. M. Mountcastle, Hon. R. A. Hefner, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. I. N. 
McCash, Hon. Thomas G. Cook and Mrs. J. Garfield Buell. 


Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary, reported on the appropriation made by 
the Legislature in 1945, then in 1947 and again in 1949, for repairing and 
painting of the interior of the historical building and the efforts being 
made to have said work done. 


He pointed out that he had called upon the Chairman of the Board of 
Affairs and earnestly requested that this work be placed early upon the 
building program for the Board of Affairs for the year 1949 and 1950. He 
also has called upon Mr. Chet Smith, Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds and explained the necessity of the building and repair job being 
carried out before April, 1950. Mr. Smith gave promise that he would 
do everything possible to bring this about. The committee on this business 
of repairing and painting of the interior of the Historical Building, com- 
posed of Judge Baxter Taylor, Mayor R. A. Hefner and the Secretary, 


promised to call upon the Board of Affairs soon and find what can be done 
to expedite this matter. 


The President reported on the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation to be held in Oklahoma City in April 1950, and advised that the 


following committees had been appointed to function during the coming 
meeting of said Association: 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE: Gov. and Mrs. Roy J. Turner, Lt. Gov. and 
Mrs. James H. Berry, Mayor and Mrs. Allen Street, Gen. and Mrs. William 
S. Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge and Mrs. Baxter Taylor, Judge and 
Mrs. Robert A. Hefner, Judge and Mrs. Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Biggerstaff, Mr. and Mrs. George L. Bowman, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Garfield Buel, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Law- 
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son, Dr. and Mrs. E. EB. Dale, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. M 

: ’ : . H. L. Muldrow, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Mountcastle, Judge and Mrs. Redmond S. Cole, Dr. and Mrs. Grant 
Foreman, and Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE: Chairm 
Hefner and Dr. BE. E. Dale. an, Gen. Wm. S. Key, Judge R. A. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE: Martha A. Mul 
Clerk; Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist; Mrs. Myrtle J. Gna Gam eeaen ne 
seum; Mrs. Grace J. Ward, Custodian of Union Memorial Room; Mrs. Helen 
M. Gorman, Custodian of Confederate Memorial Room; Muriel H. Wright 
Associate Editor; Hazel E. Beaty, Librarian; Mrs. Edith Mitchell and Mrs. 
Louise W. Cook, Assistant Librarians; and Vivian McCullough, Stenographer. 


7 Mr. George A. Bowman made the motion that the Secretary be author- 

ized to expend not to exceed $300 out of the private funds of the Society 
for the reception of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association visitors. 
Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, made a splendid report as to the fi- 
nances of the Society, calling attention to the transfer of the private funds 
from the Tradesmen’s National Bank to the First National Bank of Okla- 
homa City. 


General Wm. S. Key made the motion that the Board express its satis- 
faction at the healthy condition of the private funds, and appreciation for 
the thirty years of fine service of Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, as Treasurer of the 
Society. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The President reported that the Society would soon publish in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma an article written by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, en- 
titled “The Five Great Nations,” originally published in The Southern Mag- 
azine, and have reprints made, in cooperation with the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 


Dr. E. E. Dale reported on the matter of reprints and their cost when 
secured from the various historical societies, and made the motion that 
the Secretary be authorized to make a contract with the publishers of the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma for the publication of Reprints at so much a page 
upon order, the Reprints to be paid for by the Society, the Society to be 
reimbursed by the author of the article reprinted in the amount of the bill 
plus any cost to the Society. General Wm. S. Key seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. ° 


The Secretary reported on the results of the Every Member Get a Mem- 
ber campaign. He reported on the splendid work of certain persons in 
securing new members during said campaign, viz: Judge William B. Moore 
of Muskogee, Judge Thomas A. Edwards of Cordell, Mr. J. W. Ross of 
Tulsa, Mr. John C. Staudt of Tulsa, Mr. George F. Wood of Tulsa, Mr. G. 
B. Young of Tulsa, Mr. Charles H. Lamb of Tulsa, Mrs. Anna B. Korn of 
Oklahoma City, and Dr. I. N. McCash of Enid. 


Mr. George A. Bowman made the motion that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to extend a letter of thanks to the above named persons for their 
splendid work in getting new members to this Society during the Every 
Member Get a Member Campaign. General Wlliiam S. Key seconded the 


motion which passed unanimously. 


i i i ter 
A report on the money coming into the Special Fund for the 3rd quar 
ending Baca 27, 1949, was presented by Miss Mulholland. The Secretary 


read it and in brief, it was as follows: 
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Received from the Secretary: 


Membership Dics 2S ee $211.00 
Membership Fees 
Life. 23222 222.2 $450.00 
‘Anntal?..92 740 ye 250.00 
Total membership feces? 700.25 
Subscription and sale of Chronicles.......... 21.00 
Miscellaneous 
Piano rent ois $ 20.00 
Interest yo. ete eee 87.50 
Pat Hurley, Gitt. eee 25.00 
Check redeemed ........-... 1.00 
Total Miscellaneous -....................- $133.50 
Total, receipts 2.4.4. eee $1065.75 
Disbursements: 
8- 1-49 Addressograph machine -........... 421.91 
9- 7-49 Addressograph plates -.....-........ 16.37 
9-10-49 Micro Library Reader ~..-........... 194.96 
9-30-49 Okla. City Hdw. Co., Tools... 23.64 
9-30-49 Montgomery’s, Tools _..-............. 17.65 
10-15-49 Ida D. Martin, Assembling 
records at Muskogee ................ 48.00 
By ‘check returmmed 3222222 eee 1.00 
Total disbursements< 2... 2 ee 723.53 


This threw light upon the practical values of the “Every Member Get 
a Member” campaign. Enough money had been taken in from July 15 to 
September 15, in membership fees alone for the purchasing of $723.00 worth 
of furnishings and essentials, made during the quarter. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: (Because of the large number, this list of members is appended to 
these minutes.) 


General William S. Key reported on the Markers for historic spots in 
Oklahoma; that contracts have been awarded and thirty-two (32) inscrip- 
tions for that number of Markers have been approved and submitted to the 
manufacturers and that the initial shipment is expected in the very near 
future; that Miss Muriel H. Wright has worked most industriously in pre- 
paring these inscriptions; that fifty (50) Markers will be secured this year, 
and another fifty (50) next year, and then Oklahoma will be better marked 
than any State except Virginia; that it is hoped the people in the various 
localities where the Markers are being placed will become interested and 
place Markers exactly on the historic spots. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore advised that the people of Wayne, Oklahoma, are 
placing a Marker to the California Trail, at Wayne. 


The President reported that the collection of the late Mrs. John R. 
Williams, consisting of 17 pieces of Indian pottery, etc., including a very 
fine Grain Jar, could be purchased by the Society for the sum of $100.00, 


the grain jar itself being worth more than the sum asked for the entire 
collection. 


Mr. George Bowman made the motion that the Society purchase the 
collection of pottery, etc., of Mrs. John R. Williams, deceased, for the sum 
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of $100.00. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison gs i 

Rete suai, econded the motion which passed 
The President advised that the photostat machine owned b i 
‘ F tae the H 

torical Society, now out of commission, could be traded to the Western Bank 


& Office Supply Company for fine steel shelving f h 
in the amount of $400.00. iain Rape) Fe 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made the motion that the Secretar 
} ¢ y be author- 
ized to trade the photostat machine for $400.00 worth of steel shelving for 


the newspaper room. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which 
passed unanimously. 


Mr. H. L. Muldrow called attention to the fine maps accumulated by 
the Society now filed in the Library and made the motion that not to ex- 
ceed $300.00 from the regular funds of the Society be used to frame, with 
glass, many of these maps that they may be preserved. Mrs. Frank Korn 
seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported on the progress being made on the pamphlets, 
booklets and postal cards to be published from the Revolving Fund of 
$3000.00 appropriated by the iast Legislature. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made the motion that the Secretary be author- 
ized to have the printing done, some in color. Mrs. Frank Korn seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards presented to the Society an autographed 
copy of a book entitled ‘Nebraska Pioneers” by F. G. Stilgebouer. 


Dr. E. E. Dale presented to the Society autographed copies of his two 
latest books, “Oklahoma The Story of a State,” and “The Indians of the 
Southwest.” 


General William S. Key made the motion that the Board accept the 
books from Judge Thomas A. Edwards and Dr. E. E. Dale and express 
its appreciation to them for said gifts. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the 
motion which passed unanimously. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole read to the Board Dr. Grant Foreman’s report 
relative to the hundreds of volumes of records of the Five Civilized Tribes 
Agency at Muskogee, Oklahoma, by virtue of an Act of Congress of March 
27, 1934, and to his great desire that this Society secure from the other 
Indian agencies in this State records not of current use. 


General William S. Key made the motion that an expression of pro- 
found appreciation be given by the Board of Directors to Dr. Grant Fore- 
man for his splendid work in securing many hundreds of volumes of records 
of the Five Civilized Tribes which he has recently sent in to the archives 
of this Society and that the Board express the deep anxiety they feel for 
his health, and the hope that in due season his strength may be greatly in- 
creased. 


ral Key also embodied in his motion that the Secretary be author- 
ized ck fe rarions Indian agencies located in this State and personally 
investigate the situation and report to the Board his findings as to the 
old records that might be transferred to the Society. Mr. Thomas J. Harri- 
son seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


. H. L. Muldrow made the motion that the following professors of 
the aac # Oklahoma, at Norman, be given Honorary penne he 
this Society: Dr. Charles E. Decker, Research Professor ee i BE Ee ie 
ontology, Dr. Jesse L. Rader, Librarian, Dr. M. L. War : . ae peas 
History, and Dr. Oscar B. Jacobson, Director of the sen ; ; g 
Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 
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Mrs. Frank Korn made the motion that the portait of Dr. O. C. New- 
man of Shattuck, Oklahoma, to be presented to the Oklahoma Memorial 
Association at its annual banquet, be accepted. Mrs. Jessie Moore seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. Jim Biggerstaff made the motion that the executors of the estate 
of the late Eugene Lorton of Tulsa, Oklahoma, be requested to present to 
the Society a portrait of Mr. Lorton. General W. S. Key seconded the mo- 
tion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison called attention to the vacancies on the Board 
of Directors. A discussion followed as to the proper time for nominations 
and election of directors to fill the present vacancies existing on the Board. 
It was finally unanimously decided that the first quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors on January 26, 1950, will be the time for nominations 
and election. Many eminent men were pointed out by members of the Board 
as being splendid leaders in State affairs and worthy of every honor. A 
list of these men mentioned will be sent out to the respective members of the 
Board in due season that they may be given proper consideration. 


Mrs. Frank Korn suggested certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society as indicated by her, be made. Mr. George 
A. Bowman made the motion that said suggestions be laid on the table 
for further consideration. Mr. Thomas J. Harrison seconded the motion 
which passed unanimously. 


The President reported that the $100.00 voted in October of last year 
for a petty cash account for this Society is almost exhausted. 


Mr. Thomas J. Harrison made the motion that the petty cash account 
of the Society be replenished in the sum of $100.00 out of the private funds 
of the Society. Mr. Bowman seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the meeting adjourn. Gen- 
eral William S. Key seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 
Charles Evans 
Secretary 
Emma Estill-Harbour 
President 


APPENDIX 
List of members elected October 27, 1949. 


LIFE: Mrs. Vergie Blaydes, Duncan; O. C. Cash, Tulsa; Fred L. Coogan, 
Sayre; John T. Cordell, Pryor; J. H. Everest, Oklahoma City; John T. Grif- 
fin, Muskogee; Mrs. Stella Halit, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Dorothy Wentz 
Healey, Ponca City; J. Holland Howe, Ponca City; D. I. Johnston, Oklahoma 
City; Ned Looney, Oklahoma City; Theodore Pruett, Anadarko; Mrs. George 
Rainey, Enid; Martin J. Reinhart, Oklahoma City; Ted Edward Seibold, 
eaters Edward B. Smith, Enid; Mrs. T. Dwight Williams, Oklahoma 

y. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. Kiamichi Ainsworth, Spiro; Charles T. Akers, Cordell; 
Mrs. EB. J. Aldridge, Wewoka; Mrs. D. E. Allen, Wakita; Harvey F. Allen 
Tulsa; Mrs. Pearl 8. Allen, Stillwater; Siegfried Ameringer, Oklahoma City: 
Hrnest R. Anthis, Muskogee; Ferdinand W. Arnold, Oklahoma City; Ben- 
jamin F. Aspy, Okmulgee; Mrs. Sanford Babcock, El Reno; Mrs. Willa Mae 
Baldridge, Tulsa; Jennie M. Bard, Chelsea; W. J. Baze, Chickasha; Russell 
C. Benner, Tulsa; Jo Beryl Bettis, Oklahoma City; Robert T. Blair Tulsa; 
Francis W. Bleakmore, Tulsa; Miss A. Van R. Blomshield, New York City: 
Gordon Blueler, Dallas, Texas; Archibald Bonds, Muskogee; Mrs. J. D. Booth. 
Muskogee; Orpha V. Bossons, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Morris L. Bradford, 
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Tulsa; George B. Brown, Oklahoma City; Kelley Brown, Muskogee; R. C. 
Brummett, Altus; J. C. Buchanan, Muskogee; Merton Bulla, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. H. B. Bullen, Stillwater; L. A. Burkhead, Seminole; Edward Bynum, 
Oklahoma City; Fred Carder, Cordell; Mrs. Lawrence K. Cecil, Tulsa; 
Lynnie Clayton, Oklahoma City; Chester E. Clements, Tulsa; Ed Clohessy, 
Oklahoma City; Edna Mae Couch, Choctaw; Finnis Cox, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Roy Q. Curry, Cisco, Texas; James M. Crady, Cleveland; M. Louise 
Cramer, Shattuck; Mrs. P. R. Crawley, Atoka; Mrs. Faith M. Daltry, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Mrs. Edith A. Daugherty, Tulsa; R. L. Davis, Muskogee; Miss 
Ermel Dawson, Temple; Jean P. Day, Oklahoma City; Samuel C. Dean,’ 
Howe; Earl C. Denney, Tulsa; Mrs. D. R. Dennis, Oklahoma City; C. R. 
Donart, Oklahoma City; Elmer Dotson, Uvalde, Texas; Byrd L. Draughon, 
Mariette; W. C. Hichling, Pharoah; Fannie Louise Hisle, Douglas: Mrs. 
Marie Ellington, Tulsa; Harold Elman, Tulsa; HE. I. Emerson, Cloud Chief; 
Mrs. Chester Farris, Tulsa; George EH. Fay, Joplin, Mo.; Irene Featheringill, 
Bartlesville; Robert E. Fergus, Oklahoma City; LeRoy H. Fischer, Still- 
water; P. E. Fitzgerald, Tulsa; Ted Flanagan, Tulsa; Mrs. Edith Fletcher, 
Tahlequah; Frank P. Fonville, Oklahoma City; Eugene Forbes, Weatherford; 
Mrs. Guy A. Fowler, Oklahoma City; R. Harris Fowler, Claremore; Mrs. 
Corinne B. Freiday, Bartlesville; J. A. Frye, Tulsa; Leslie S. Fulton, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Douglas C. Garrett, Muskogee; Paul Enoch Gentry, Tulsa; Mrs. 
Berry Gibson, Tulsa; Lee F. Gilstrap, Claremore; Roy Goodale, Albany, 
Calif.; Mrs. Ruth Ann Gordon, Oklahoma City; C. R. Gorman, Bartlesville; 
Charles P. Gotwals, Muskogee; Edward G. Greber, Tulsa; Fred Greer, Cloud 
Chief; Victor H. Hale, Tulsa; Mrs. Dorothy Hamman, Elida, New Mexico; 
John J. Hamre, Arnett; Mrs. Ella F. Harmon, Dewey; Carl C. Harness, 
San Diego, Calif.; Melvin C. Harrell, Strong City; Elmer L. Harris, Bartles- 
ville; Mrs. Dana G. Hefley, Tulsa; Ray Herndon, Tulsa; Mrs. C. H. Hixson, 
Shawnee; D. W. Hogan, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Houston W. Holland, Clare- 
more; Louella Huddleston, Purcell; Jim Hughes, Oklahoma City; Myron 
A. Hurd, Claremore; Sam Ingram, Oklahoma City; D. Jacobson, Tulsa; 
E. H. Johnson, Tulsa; Robert L. Johnson, Tulsa; Mrs. W. B. JORnECH, 
Ardmore; Cuba Lee Jones, Tulsa; Edwin B. Jones, Jr., Tulsa; Mrs. ae 
Jordan, Cordell; J. W. Kaboth, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Blanche C. UST ; 
Elk City; Albert L. King, Weatherford; Milton C. Kirk, Tulsa; anienaaerk 
H. Lamb, Tulsa; Mrs. Marie L. Langford, Tulsa; Raymond Suns ay 
Tulsa; J. C. Laughlin, Ramona; Mrs. Elbert L. Layman, ers ce ie 
Ledbetter, Norman; Dean W. LeMaster, Tulsa; Jack Leonard, artlesv 7 
Leslie Ww. Lisle, Tulsa; Robert D. Looney, Oklahoma City; ces ee 
: ; ; : Howe; George 

anger, Tulsa; Joe Love, Purcell; Raymond is, ete bs eee med, 
Lyon, Tulsa; William H. McGill, Washington, D. e Nee aay MéMelin, 
O. A. McGuffee, Chickasha; J. R. McKee, Sand ie pire dees auraee 
Tulsa; William H. McMillen, Arlington, Va.; pues ‘ ae Sana 
Mrs. Bessie Marcum, Ada; Goldie Bell Marshall, Tulsa; ; . M : 
; i : t Meacham, Clinton; eorg' 

_ Muskogee; Richard Martin, Muskogee; Bert Tes Mitchell, DallageTexac: 
Miller, Jr., Oklahoma City; Neil Miller, Tulsa; Lee peers ae 
: . Altus; R. Place Montgomery, Hobart; | _ i 2 

Ree ceo irs ‘Carl Wesley Moore, Tulsa; Lena eens oe eae 
Werton D. Moore, Tulsa; R. D. Moseley, Tulsa; Mrs. et Nikkel Weather. 
Tulsa; Earl Neal, Tulsa; Laile G. Neal, Ponca City; C. L. Parrish, Tulsa; 
ford; Arthur A. Odell, Tulsa; L. V. Orton, Tulsa; Bill Bee Eo ice 
Elmer §. Patterson, Norman; Mae Patterson, Duncan; epee Powern: 
- Be itts, Ponca City; William S. Porter, Fargo; Percy i 
ep. h Springs; John B. Rainbolt, Cordell; 
Te ee recs : Mra W. L. Rising, Cashion; Mrs. 
ene ee hoa R ss, Muskogee; T. G. Sappington, 
re rurer me Uatiaw, Bartlesville; A. 8. J. Shaw, Oklahoma: City, 
Cloud Chief; Allen R. Shaw, BerieOlahoma City; Donald M. Sheridan, 
Pano ERO a aan Tulsa: ETA Skinner, Tulsa; Earle 
‘ 2 Ro er ° ” , 4 Py : Bar es- 

Be renter aidekdees: Harold D. Smith, Muskogee; Meda E. Smith 
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ville; Mrs. O. V. Smith, Sapulpa; Roy Smith, Tulsa; Ferd P. Snider, Mus- 
kogee; Edward E. Soule, Oklahoma City; Effie L. Stanfield, McAlester; 
George W. Stiles, Denver, Colo.; Hugh A. Stokes, Wewoka; W. E. Sunday, 
Claremore; Frank Taylor, Oklahoma City; Roy C. Tanner, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Florence R. Tarver, Norman; Homer Thompson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Sophrona Thompson, Anabel, Mo.; Walter A. Thompson, Oklahoma City; 
George Trudgeon, Purcell; Mrs. Mildred Turk, Ames; T. L. Walkinshaw, 
Oklahoma City; Coy W. Watson, Mountain Park; Mrs. Sam Watt, Dewey; 
George H. Weems, Oklahoma City; Mrs. India Rines Weems, Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Norma Brooks Weems, Tulsa; Ray O. Weems, Jr., Tulsa; Ray 
O. Weems III, Tulsa; S. Don Wilson, Norman; Virgil O. Wood, Tulsa. 


— 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society : 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historica] Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 
to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, if “any 22 ss 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations : 2 


MUTT APY: “BOK VICG esse eee ecg eran eee 


scraeucenns Meanauassoneesennseoensesenees sarees mmamae mma sb ececnass ccnsncecenes eosecavencetenses: 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
- of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


